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CASTLE ON THE CLIFF. 



CHAPTEE XVIL 

BALEHOUSE AND POLLOCK. 

It was late that night, past twelve o'clock, 
when Lord Balchouse and Mr. Pollock 
found themselves alone together in the 
room of the latter. The Earl and the rest 
of the family had gone to bed. The ser- 
vants had all been in bed some time. Pro- 
found silence dwelt over the Castle and the 
groves and gardens below. Not a leaf 
stirred, not a bird twittered. The middle 
of a placid lake with voiceless shores could 
not be more still. 

4 1 am anxious, for many reasons, to 
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have a talk with you, my lord,' said the 
financier, when they had exchanged a few 
commonplaces. 

4 And I am very glad to have the chance 
of a chat with you, Mr. Pollock,' said the 
heir cordially. He had resolved upon the 
ground he should take in this interview, 
and felt in no difficulty. 

' I shall be perfectly candid, perfectly 
straightforward with you,' said the elder 
man, laying his hand with the palm down- 
ward on the table. 

' I assure you I never for a moment did 
you the injustice of thinking you could be 
anything else but candid and straightfor- 
ward,' said the young man earnestly. 

4 Then, my lord, I will be brief with 
you. I mean, if I can, to win your favour 
in my behalf.' 

Balehouse crossed his legs in a way 
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which seemed to say, c That will certainly 
be no easy matter.' 

Then Pollock told Lord Balehouse that 
he aspired to the hand of Lady Lenore, and 
that he was prepared to put the property in 
as good a position as it had been in when 
Lord Berkham succeeded to it. He also 
gave the heir an account of what he 
proposed to do for Lady Lenore, and of 
his own ambition with respect to Parlia- 
ment. 

'But, Mr. Pollock, do you know my 
sister has — is not free to entertain such a 
very flattering offer ? Have you spoken to 
her? 

'No, I have not spoken to her. May 
I ask what prevents her T 

'Well, you are too late. She had 
decided in favour of some one else before 
you came to Berkham.' 
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i Indeed! Then I am most unfortu- 
nate.' 

For a long time he sat in silence with 
his inexpressive eyes bent on the carpet. 

It was very hard for a man, at his time 
of life, to meet a disappointment such as 
these words pointed to. He had the Earl 
on his side, it is true, but by this time he 
had seen enough of the family to know that 
to have the Earl on his side did not mean 
that the other members of the family would 
be with him. 

Indeed, he had now more than a suspi- 
cion it was the very way to make them all 
opposed to him. 

From the first great flood of prosperity 
which had broken in upon him, his whole 
ambition had been to advance his social 
position some day. He did not love money 
for its own sake. He desired it merely as 
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a means to an end. At that time he never 
thought such luck would come his way. It 
had come his way now. He was rich 
enough to take advantage of it. The lady's 
father was an enthusiastic advocate of his 
wishes, but — 

After all, what was the full value of this 
'but'? 

Lady Lenore was young, and young 
women often changed their minds. He did 
not know much of love affairs, but he knew 
lovers frequently changed their minds. In 
this case she might change hers. 

He said, 

4 Is your lordship of opinion that Lady 
Lenore had made up her mind finally ? 

4 Well, you know, when a woman tells a 
man she'll marry him, she can't go farther 
than that, can she ?' 

4 No, certainly not. And is your lord- 
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ship quite sure that in this matter things 
have gone so far as that ?' 

'0, quite sure. And also I may tell 
you — for, believe me, I think very highly 
of you, and wish to do all I can — also, I am 
quite sure that for a time my father had 
good reason to know he might expect some- 
thing of the kind. You know my father 
and I don't get on, and to-day we had an 
awful row over this affair.' 

4 Ah, indeed/ 

He said these two words very slowly, 
and in a way which indicated that they 
applied to the two statements about the 
father's knowledge of the attentions paid to 
Lady Lenore, and the quarrel between 
father and son. 

If the Earl had had reason to think some 
time ago some one was making love to the 
lady, ard that this suitor had been accepted 
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by her, why had he assured him, Pollock, 
that Lady Lenore should be his ? 

The last time they had spoken of the 
subject in that after-dinner talk, Lord Berk- 
ham had been not only quite sure, but en- 
thusiastic over the matter. 

If the knowledge of this engagement 
had come to him since, why had he not 
said anything about it ? He felt a little 
ill-treated in the matter. 

4 I wonder Lord Berkham did not men- 
tion the fact of this engagement to me. He 
never said a word to me about it.' 

4 So do I. I wonder greatly. He should 
most certainly have told you.' 

4 In that conversation, may I ask you 
what view you took of the case ?' 

4 You are perfectly welcome to know. I 
told him plainly that I thought Lady Lenore 
ought to be allowed to decide for herself.' 
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c I understand. So that in this matter 
I may count on you as being against me ?' 

' I fear you must.' 

Pollock stood up, and coming in front of 
the young man, held out his hand to him, 
saying, 

'Although I may never be anything 
more to you, I hope your lordship will let 
me be your lordship's friend ?' 

The young man caught the outstretched 
hand, and replied warmly, i Indeed, I hope 
we may be always friends. I am very sorry 
I cannot take your side in this affair. It is 
only fair you should know my feelings in 
the matter. I think, too, without any 
breach of confidence, I may tell you that 
my mother is of the same way of thinking. 
Now you know one of the reasons I spoke 
of the two thousand to-day.' 

4 1 confess I do not see very clearly.' 
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4 Well, first of all, the scene was becom- 
ing unbearable; and then, in the second 
place, I felt confoundedly awkward because 
I had borrowed money of you ; you and I 
were the only persons present who know of 
that, and I was not going to be on your 
side in the matter we have been speaking 
of. You see what a horribly awkward 
position I was in, so I thought it best to 
face the worst at once.' 

4 My dear Lord Balehouse, I assure you 
I have the greatest respect for the way you 
acted, and I don't think anything could 
have been better. I am sorry for only one 
thing.' 

4 May I know what the one thing is ?' 

4 That you should have thought it 
necessary to mention the paltry transaction 
which took place between you and me a 
little while ago in Lombard-street. Believe 
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me, there was no necessity for you to have 
done so; there is no earthly necessity for 
you to think of the matter again.' 

'Yes, I know, Mr. Pollock, you are a 
most generous-minded man. But it is a 
confoundedly hard thing to owe money to 
a man whom you feel it most necessary to 
oppose in a certain important thing. I 
assure you it is very hard.' 

; But it isn't past cure. No money mat- 
ter is ever past cure. That is my belief; 
that is my experience.' 

i Ah, Mr. Pollock, your experience of 
money matters has been very different from 
mine. You have always been prosperous, 
I have always been poor. I thought it only 
right to tell you of my feeling about my 
sister. I made up my mind to do so when 
I spoke out to-day about the two thousand, 
and now I'll wish you good-night. I am 
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sorry to have kept you up so long. Good- 
night, Mr. Pollock. ' 

He held out his hand. 

The financier paused, rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully for a few minutes, and then 
said, 

4 Wait a minute. I have something to 
suggest. Supposing you could get that 
money, would you pay me back ?' 

4 0, most gladly V 

4 And would you pay a fair rate of in- 
terest for a loan ? I don't mean a usurious 
rate — say five per cent, that would be a 
hundred a year?' 

4 1 should be only too delighted.' 

4 Then I am almost certain I can make 
that right for you ; I think I have a man 
who will do it for you.' 

4 But I can give no security. The pro- 
perty is awfully dipped, all gone but three 
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thousand a year, and my father is a young 
man.' 

' I know all. But I tell you the man I 
have in my mind will do it.' 

4 But then he will do it on your recom- 
mendation, and you will be responsible for 
the debt.' 

4 No, I pledge you my word I will not. 
You shall be under no obligation whatever 
to me. Sit down now, and I will write a 
note for you. I should be very glad to 
save you all the trouble, but you will be 
more fully satisfied that I have no responsi- 
bility in the matter if you do the business 
yourself.' 

Lord Balehouse took a chair ; Mr. Pollock 
took a pair of candles off the dressing-table 
and placed them on a small writing-table, 
sat down and wrote a short note. When 
he had finished he got up, and handing the 
note to the young lord, said, 
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4 1 have not closed it. When you are 
in your own room I ask you to read it, and 
then as a great favour I ask you never to 
allude to the matter again.' 

4 1 am very much obliged to you, I am 
sure. You are a very good fellow.' 

4 And now, having disposed of this mat- 
ter,.! hope nothing which has occurred will 
interfere with your coming to St. Austin's 
Towers, when the Earl and Countess and 
Lady Lenore honour me with their pre- 
sence.' 

* I should very much like to go, but — ' 

4 Then why should you not come ?' 

'Well, you see, Mr. Pollock, I find 
myself in a deucedly queer position.' 

4 What! Even still?' 

'Yes; you see you know everything 
now ; I mean, how I feel towards you and 
my sister. And it would be confoundedly 
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queer for me to go to your place while I 
am opposed to you.' 

4 My dear Lord Balehouse, I assure you 
there is not the least occasion to take that 
into account. I have been accustomed to 
succeed.' 

'And you intend to persevere in this 
case?' 

4 1 intend to persevere, and I hope to 
succeed. I shall know you are not on my 
side j and, therefore, why should you hesi- 
tate to come ?' 

1 Very well, I will go to you. But, to 
be quite candid, when I first thought of 
going, it was with a view to being near my 
mother and sister.' 

c Come, and be near them and me too. 
Good-night.' And thus they separated. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



A DAY'S SPORT. 



When Lord Balehouse got to his room that 
night, he did as Pollock had asked him, 
took the note out of the envelope and read 
it. It ran as follows : 

'Dear Henty, — Lord Balehouse is in 
want of two thousand pounds for an indefi- 
nite time. The estates to which he must 
succeed are heavily encumbered; but three 
thousand a year is secured to him when he 
comes into them. If you can let him have 
the money on his own security, do so. I 
do not guarantee the debt, but I guarantee 
his honour. He cannot pay more than five 
per cent. There are peculiar reasons, un- 
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connected with business, why I cannot lend 
him the money. Otherwise I should be 
delighted to do so. — Yours faithfully, 

4 Andrew Pollock.' 

Mr. Pollock did not tell Lord Bale- 
house that Henty could not well refuse to 
do anything he asked him. Over and over 
again, at crises of his business career, Pol- 
lock had saved Henty from bankruptcy; 
and now Henty was a prosperous and grate- 
ful man. 

When Lord Balehouse had read the let- 
ter he put it in his pocket, and lit a cigar, 
to help him to think over the new posi- 
tion. 

He was far from satisfied. The more 
he thought, the less contented he became. 
Things had been bad enough before, when 
he owed Mr. Pollock two thousand pounds, 
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and had not a chance of repaying it for 
years. But now, after he had declared his 
opposition to the proposed marriage be- 
tween his sister and the lender, the latter 
places at his disposal the mean3 of discharg- 
ing the debt. Not until now had he fully 
appreciated the financier's generosity. 

Surely no other man would have done 
such a thing. Nothing could be easier than 
for Pollock to keep silent about this Mr. 
Henty. 

When Pollock found that he felt a diffi- 
culty in bearing the memory of that sum of 
two thousand pounds, and, at the same time, 
carrying on an active opposition to Pollock's 
matrimonial plans, Pollock had offered to 
make the fight even, by taking the burden 
off his opponent's back. 

True, he had now removed that burden 
practically. The old burden was gone, or 
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would be gone in a few days. But had not a 
still more intolerable burden been imposed ? 
To make a paradox, had not the removal 
of that burden increased the weight on his 
shoulders ? 

Of course, if he chose, he could return 
Pollock the note he had just put in his 
pocket. But what would that mean? It 
would mean that he preferred not to dis- 
charge his debt to Pollock when he might, 
:and that this circumstance was known to 
Pollock. That would be, taking matters as 
they were into account, simply intolerable. 
Then, even if he did this, it would not 
remove the new burden off his shoulders. 

The sense of Pollock's generosity to him 
was the weight, and that could never be 
removed or lessened, for it was not mate- 
rial, like the money, which might be paid 
back. 
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Look at the matter what way he might, 
he could not see it in anything but an 
unpleasant aspect. 

Then there was the extraordinary fact 
of his going on a visit to this man. In a 
position such as the present, he would do 
almost anything rather than leave his 
mother and Nora with the Earl. 

They were to occupy this man's house ; 
but Pollock himself would not be with 
them ; he would live in his old house, and 
when he came to his new house he would 
come as their guest ; therefore his mother 
and sister would be alone with his father. 

Of old the Earl had had it all his own 
way, and now he could not endure to be 
thwarted. He was a man of the most 
violent temper. 

At home, at Berkham, he was in a 
way restrained by associations and old 
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familiar servants. But in London there 
would be no such controlling power ; he 
would be then with a house full of servants, 
of whom neither of the ladies knew one, 
except their own maid. 

There his father would be surrounded 
by every luxury money could procure, and 
he would have every moment thus thrust 
upon him the great consideration in favour 
of that match. If Nora held out, the Earl 
would be furious, and heaven only knew 
what he would do in his fury. It would 
never do to abandon his mother and sister; 
if they and the Earl went to St. Austin's 
Towers, thither also would he go, come 
what might. 

Next morning the Countess, Lord Bale- 
house, and Mr. Pollock were down for 
breakfast ; the talk was of the most ordi- 
nary nature, the evening papers of the day 
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before supplying the subjects. The morn- 
ing papers did not reach Berkham until the 
afternoon of the day of publication. The 
Countess was gracious as ever, Lord Bale- 
house was silent, and Mr. Pollock did his very 
best to be interesting and to seem at his ease. 
He told them of his silver mine ; not of 
the profits and losses and income, but of the 
way in which it was worked, and the pecu- 
liar processes used to extract the silver 
from the refuse, how what refuse in the 
good old wasteful days was thrown away 
was now mixed with mercury, which form- 
ed an alloy with the silver, and so separated 
it from the non-metallic refuse ; how in the 
old time this mixing had been done by 
making horses and bullocks trample up and 
down on the mercury, but now the mixing 
was done by machinery; how the alloy ot 
mercury and silver was then distilled, the 
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mercury passing over into the condenser, 
and the pure silver remaining behind. 

To this, and a great deal more, the 
Countess listened with interest, while the 
heir was wishing to goodness breakfast was 
over, and that silver mines had never been 
discovered. 

Pollock did not know much outside his 
business and a little about politics, and he 
knew that neither bank-room nor counting- 
house talk would suit that table. But he 
thought he might speak of silver to a Coun- 
tess, and that she might not unlikely be 
interested to know something of the pre- 
cious metal before it had been privileged to 
come into her presence in the form of forks 
and cover-dishes and teapots. 

And he did succeed in interesting her, 
and she thought better of him after that 
breakfast than at any time before. But she 
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did not think him good enough for Nora, 
and she meant as firmly as ever that he 
should not have her. 

Lord Berkham had arranged that he 
and Mr. Pollock should have some shooting 
that day. Neither was a keen sportsman, 
but the Earl hated the place, never knew 
what to do with his time there, and shoot- 
ing would do as well as anything else. 

His lordship, although only six years 
older than his guest, and not nearly so 
stout, was much less active. He was so 
shaken and rickety, that he need not be 
the cause of much alarm among the birds. 

Pollock felt utterly out of his element, 
walking through plantations and stubbles 
with a gun in his hand. He would have 
much rather walked on the road, and car- 
ried a good serviceable umbrella or stick ; 
but the man who aspires to marry an earl's 
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daughter must be able to miss birds any- 
way, and an earl who wishes his daughter 
to marry a rich man must affect to believe 
the rich man can hit birds. 

They made a very bad bag, and came 
home in the afternoon in the worst of 
humours. Not because they had only seven 
and a half brace of birds ; neither cared for 
that. They were out of humour because, 
according to their notions, they had been 
unnecessarily knocked about all day, and 
were hot and tired and full of pains in out- 
of-the-way parts of their bodies where they 
had never thought of having a pain. 

When Pollock was in a bad humour, he 
did not want any one on whom to wreak it. 
He was content to hold his peace in a quiet 
place. But with Lord Berkham it was dif- 
ferent. In the bad old feudal times when 
nobles had power of life or death over their 
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villeins, the Earl would have killed one or 
two just to keep his hand in practice until 
it was time to go to the next Holy- 
War. 

It so happened that when the Earl en- 
tered the Castle, the first person he met 
was his son. He said to him sharply : 

' Oliver, come this way, I want to speak 
to you.' He led the way into a small ante- 
room, and, turning hotly on his son, said: 
c May I ask you, sir, do you still insist on 
this intrusion ?' 

'Does your lordship mean my present 
intrusion at Berkham ?' 

1 No, sir, I do not. I mean your impu- 
dent intrusion into Mr. Pollock's house.' 

'Intrusion, my lord! Why, I am an 
invited guest V 

4 You are not, sir. You are nothing of 
the kind.' 
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4 1 assure you, Mr. Pollock renewed 
his invitation no longer ago than last 
night.' 

'But, sir, Mr. Pollock did so in ignor- 
ance of facts.' 

4 No, ray lord, he did not.' 

4 1 say he did. I say he lent me his 
house, and, therefore, through me — through 
me, all invitations ought to come.' 

'Shall I go to Mr. Pollock, my lord, 
and explain to him the very delicate point 
you have raised about his own right to 
invite people to his own house ?' 

4 You are an insolent puppy, sir. Get 
out of my sight. But I will be even with 
you.' 

And without waiting to see if his son 
left the room, the Earl hurried away. 

He sought Mr. Pollock, and said that, 
owing to facts which had arisen, he would 
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be compelled to put off his visit to town 
for a short time. 

* Delays are always dangerous in a case 
of this kind/ said the financier gloomily. 

4 Yes, yes, I know they are. But I 
assure you I have most excellent reasons 
which I cannot state now, but which are 
more than sufficient.' 

' In that case, my lord, I must only rest 
satisfied.' 

The Earl did not know how much leave 
his son had, but it would be necessary to 
contrive it so that the visit to London should 
take place when his son should be with his 
regiment. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 

The Earl of Berkham was in anything but 
an amiable humour; he had succeeded in 
nothing yet. Both his son and his daugh- 
ter defied him ; and in the face of their 
defiance he could not do anything. He was 
furious with them, and dissatisfied with 
himself. 

He had, he now felt, been too precipi- 
tate ; he had not given the young fools 
time to breathe. He should have said 
nothing at all about Pollock as the future 
husband of Nora until he had got her and 
her mother safely inside the walls of St. 
Austin's Towers. He perhaps should not 
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have said anything about it then, but have 
left all to Pollock. 

He didn't think Pollock a very striking 
cavalier, but he knew that any proposal of 
this kind always came with better grace 
from the suitor than from the father or 
mother of the girl herself; but then he had 
spoken to the Countess and his son, and, of 
course, Nora knew all about the matter now. 

Then he cursed himself most liberally 
for not having taken the slower and 
wiser course. There would have been only 
one danger if he had done so — namely, that 
John Southwood might make use of the 
time to push his claim on Nora. 

Next year — some day, he thought, in 
June or July — Nora would be of age, and 
could marry in spite of him. He should 
have control over her for no more than a 
few months ; how might those few months 
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be best employed in breaking down her 
mind, and making her incline to his will ? 

Confound his reckless impetuosity! 
How could he undo the effects of that 
impetuosity? How could he make any 
favourable alteration in his situation? 

He had not spoken to Nora ; would 
there be any use in speaking to her now ? 
No, he thought not. And yet, who could 
tell ? Anyway, he could be no worse off 
after speaking to her than he was now, and 
he'd try the experiment. 

So the morning after his telling Pollock 
they should not go to London for the pre- 
sent, he sent word to Lady Lenore that he 
wished to speak to her, and that he awaited 
her in his own room. 

When the servant delivered the message 
to her, she at first hesitated. She wondered 
should she send an excuse; and then she 
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wondered at her weakness in even thinking 
of such a thing — and she went. 

She found the Earl seated in a large 
easy-chair before the fire. This October 
day was cold and raw and damp; and the 
Earl was not one of those fine old fox-hunt- 
ing squires whose blood is brisk and bright, 
and whose flesh is hard as iron. He was 
feeble, weak, and sensitive to all extremes 
of temperature — most of all to cold. 

When Lady Lenore entered the room, 
the Earl turned to her and said in a low 
weak voice, 

4 Sit down, my child, I have something 
of importance to tell you.' 

His daughter took a chair by the man- 
telpiece, and leaned her head against the 
oak warrior who supported the shelf on 
his Roundhead helmet. 

What could her father mean by this 
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tone ? How long ago was it since he had 
called her his child? So long ago, it 
seemed an echo from the mythical memo- 
ries of babyhood. 

'I am far from well, Nora, far from 
well. I have lived a careless life. I have 
been careless of all I should have been care- 
ful of, and now, not only are my children, 
whom I neglected, deserting me, but my 
health is going as well.' He placed his 
trembling hand upon his chest and coughed. 

1 1 am sorry, my lord, to hear you are 
not well. • Do you not think you had better 
see Dr. Elliot?' 

c Ah, Elliot is a clever man ; but I fear 
I am past his skill. No, no. Another win- 
ter in England would kill me, so they say. 
I must get away ; the South — Naples might 
save me for another year. Indeed, one of 
my objects in coming here was to make a 
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kind of leave-taking, Nora. I know ray- 
faults ; no man knows his faults better 
than I. I know I have no claim upon the 
affection of any one here — ' 

< My lord!' 

'Nay, Nora, child, let me finish. I 
know your generous impulses. I, too, am 
full of impulse, and you are my child, 
even if I have not done my duty by you. 
But as I was about to say, although my 
health is shattered, and it will be necessarv 
for me to go to the South, I must go alone. 
I have not behaved in such a way as could 
make it reasonable in me to think any one 
of this house would accompany me/ 

' 1 am quite certain that, if you wish it, 
mamma and I will be glad to go with you. 
Have you spoken to her of it ?' 

She was now sitting upright. 

1 Ay, ay. But as I was saying, I look on 
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this as »a farewell visit to Berkham.' He 
spoke in a dreary monotone, and kept his 
eyes fixed on the wood fire that blazed and 
crackled in the huge chimney-place. C I 
had thought to spend a few days with you, 
Nora, at St. Austin's Towers before I went 

« 

South. London is much milder than the 
midlands. But I have had to alter my 
mind. I have had to give up all thought 
of going to St. Austin's Towers. Business, 
money, business of a most important kind 
compels me to abandon the intention. ' 

4 Do I understand your lordship to say 
that we are not to go to St. Austin's 
Towers?' said Lady Lenore, in great sur- 
prise. 4 When I left mamma last she be- 
lieved we were going.' 

* No doubt, no doubt. When last I 
saw your mother, I had not made up my 
mind. I feel so weak and miserable that 
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I am not equal to two conversations like 
this; and as I had something to say which 
should be said to you, I thought, Nora, I'd 
ask you to come to me, to hear what I had 
to say, and ask you to tell your mother all, 
or what portion you please, of what I might 
say.' 

1 1 will tell her all.' 

When last had she heard him refer to 
the Countess as her mother? She could 
not remember. It must have been about 
the same period of the dim past when he 
had called herself his child. 

i I had two reasons for thinking my 
present visit to Berkham would be my last. 
You know I am a very poor, a ruined man. 
I have now little or nothing left out of the 
estate. I am a pauper, and broken in 
health. My dear child, I am ashamed to 
tell you that there is no more of the estate 
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to mortgage, and that I shall now have to 
mortgage the very furniture of the Castle.' 

4 How horrible!' 

* Yes, my child, it is horrible— most hor- 
rible. And by the time it will be fine 
enough for me to come back to England, 
all that is mine in Berkham Castle may be 
exposed for sale in shops of Jew brokers.' 

4 This is intolerable !' 

' Intolerable, indeed, it is, my dear child ; 
but what can one do? Your mother's 
money is, of course, safe. Her eight hun- 
dred a year will remain when I have not a 
penny. Of course they can't touch any of 
the old things, any of the things that were 
here before I came into the property; but 
they can clear everything else away. I 
think I can get two thousand pounds on 
the furniture. Now, I could, with eco- 
nomy, make that two thousand pounds last 
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me two years; and before two 3^ears are 
over I hope to be dead.' 

4 0, father!' 

She had made up her mind never 
even to think of him as father; but she 
had not then allowed for anything like 
this. 

' My dear child, I do not speak this with 
any view to working upon your feelings. 
I wish simply to place the whole case be- 
fore you. When I came down here with 
Mr. Pollock, I thought things might turn 
out differently. I had hope, but it is gone. 
I had hope all might be saved, and that I 
might die with my head under the roof which 
heard the death-rattle of nine earls out of 
the twelve that are dead. But that was 
not to be. I do not wish to dwell on this 
part of the case. I request you to say 
nothing to me about it. What can't be 
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cured must be endured. But I have one 
request to make of you, Nora/ 

4 What is it, my father? 

4 You know that at twenty-one a girl 
may marry in spite of the opposition of her 
father. Promise me you, Nora, will not 
marry without my consent until you are 
twenty-one.' 

4 1 promise/ 

4 That is all I have to say to you, all I 
have to ask of you. Come, kiss me now, 
my child, and then you may go and tell 
your mother. I am not equal to another 
interview of this kind just now, so you will 
tell her.' 

She went over and knelt down beside 
him, and he stooped forward and kissed her 
cheek. 

4 Now you may go, my child/ he said, 
in a tremulous voice. 
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She rose and went out of the room, 
carrying her head erect; but there were 
unaccustomed twitchings about her mouth 
and throat, and her eyes were fixed and 
ray less, and when she got into the passage 
she put her hands before her face, and 
cried and sobbed as though her heart 
would burst — she knew not why. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DEATH. 

Lady Lenore felt the greatest aversion from 
meeting any one just then. She could not 
bring herself to see even the Countess. So 
she crept away to her own room and locked 
the door. 

She had never loved her father, and in 
the real meaning of the word she did not 
love him now. Yet all he said had grieved 
her sorely. She had always turned her 
eyes, and memory, and heart away from 
him, but she had never before thought of 
life without him. When he had been at 
the Castle she had always wished him away, 
and when he was away she never wished 
his return. But she had not, until this 
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day, thought of the possibility of his 
death. 

Dr. Johnson says we never do anything 
for the last time without a sense of regret. 
To cease to do a thing is the death of a 
habit, and we can see nothing die without a 
pang of grief. We do not like to see any- 
thing with which we are familiar destroyed. 
If a man has lived for twenty years in a 
house facing a gashouse, and during those 
twenty years considered that gashouse a 
nuisance and prayed for its destruction, 
when the time comes for its removal or 
demolition, he cannot see the first rude 
breach in the wall, he cannot inhale the air 
of the first morning free from smoke and 
smells, without a painful sense of loss. He 
is glad the unsightly ill-smelling thing is to 
be torn down and carted off, and yet in the 
very carts which bear it away some of his 
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heart goes from him for ever. No man 
would like to have a gashouse built opposite 
his house; any one would much prefer the 
square, with trees, and grass, and gravelled 
walks, full of wholesome cheerful -voiced 
children and gossiping' maids. But if a man 
has been twenty years grumbling at that 
gashouse, it is almost better for the heart 
to let it be than to cast it away and set 
where it stood a shaven lawn shaded by 
trees, and sweet with the clear voices of 
birds and children. While they are taking 
down the old building, he may try to con- 
sole himself by picturing to his mind the 
pleasures yielded by the new square. 

But these are purely pleasures of sense, 
pleasures of self. There is no human 
warmth, no laughter, no tears around them. 
But it was under the shadow of the old 
gashouse he brought his young wife home ; 
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it was under the shadow of the old gas- 
house his eldest boy was born; it was 
under the shadow of the old gashouse his 
only daughter and his wife passed away for 
ever. 

When all that old building has been 
carted away and the square has been 
finished, there will be gayer voices in the 
square than there had been before in the 
old building; there wilL be brighter and 
pleasanter hues. But the dearer voices of 
the dead will seem fainter, and the faces of 
his wife and child will never come between 
his eyes and that pleasant square. 

Lady Lenore had never seen death. It 
had never come among the family in her 
lifetime. Now, all at once, it seemed to 
spread its condor wings between the gray 
earth and the sun, and shadow all the earth. 
The ghost of anything is worse than the 
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reality. The ghost of death is, when it 
stands before the young, the worst of all. 
For here are two terrors : the end of the 
Known, the beginning of the Unknown. 
All the teaching and sermons in the world 
do not bring us so close to the thought of 
death as the approaching death of one we 
know well. 

She had never yet realised the fact that 
her father, or mother, or brother might die. 
She knew a kind of formula to the effect 
that when her father died Oliver would 
come into the title and estate. But this 
was only a formula after all. It had no 
more meaning, to her mind, than the annun- 
ciation of a theorem in Euclid, of which she 
might know the meaning of every separate 
word, but could have no conception of 
what all the words meant when taken 
together. 
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The word 'death' itself conveyed no 
clear image to her mind. She had never 
seen any man, any creature die. She knew 
we must all die, but she did not know, she 
had never brought home to herself, what to 
die meant. It was as though some one had 
told her of the flavour of a fruit she had 
never tasted, of the odour of a flower she 
had never seen. 

When in our dreams we find ourselves 
in (Jeadly peril : when the tiger has sprung 
upon us; when we can no longer cling to 
the slippery side of the precipice ; when the 
tide has risen to our chin, and we cannot 
free our feet, we are always haunted by a 
suspicion we are dreaming. We fight less 
manfully than we should in our waking ' 
hours if threatened by such dangers, and we 
feel half disposed to give up and — go to 
sleep. 
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It is strange that when in our sleep we 
find ourselves menaced by cruel death, we 
protest against the disturbance of our 
repose, and wish, in so far as we can wish 
outside our fears, to be rid of the labour of 
imagination and to lie at rest. 

As we thus feel in dreams, when threat- 
ened with fatal evil, so she had thought of 
death. She had, when it arose before her, 
turned on her other side and forgotten it. 
Now it was no longer possible to do that. 

Was her father realty going to die ? He 
looked haggard and worn, and she had 
heard him cough. She knew he had lived 
a reckless life, and that he had paid less 
than no regard to his health. Was he now 
to expiate his offences ? Was it true that 
the hunter Death had caught him in his 
toils at last ? 

Lady Lenore was young, and full of 
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health and vigour. She was no sentiment- 
alist. She had a clear, calm judgment, and 
did not now try to persuade herself she 
loved her father more than heretofore. 

She was firm and fearless, and although 
she was terribly shocked by what her father 
had said about dying, she did not for one 
moment withdraw her disapprobation of 
her father's past life and his treatment of 
her mother, her brother and herself. 

But if she felt no desire to change her 
mind as to his past life, she for the first 
time, took into consideration the influence 
he might claim upon her future thought 
and action. 

What was her love for John South wood, 
compared to this awful image of Death ? 

Her father had not said a word to her 
about Jack. He had been generous for 
once. He had neither reproached her, nor 
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entreated her with regard to Jack or Mr. 
Pollock. He had simply asked her not to 
marry without his consent until she came 
of age. What could be more moderate, 
more unlike himself? Of course she would 
keep her promise. 

It was now getting towards the end of 
October, and in June next she would be of 
age and relieved of her promise. That was 
not long for Jack to wait, and as she had 
every confidence in Jack's love and good 
sense, she saw no reason why he should not 
be quite content with this arrangement. 

But over all her thoughts hung the por- 
tentous cloud conjured up by the gloomy 
words of the Earl. The salve had gone out 
of her life ; there was no savour in the air, 
no balm in the woods, no consolation in the 
memory of her lover's words. For the first 
time in her young life she had heard the 
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distant tread of Death without the sacred 
precincts of Life; her mind was full of fears 
and revelations of woe. It seemed as 
though earth had suddenl} r lost all its 
vapour and verdure, and lay cold and bare 
in space, an extinct volcano, a mere clinker 
like the moon. 

She could not think of her lover, or the 
future; she could think only of Death. 
Her father would go away now, and some 
day, soon, they should get a letter saying 
he was dead. They would bring him home 
and place him in the family vault at Berk- 
ham, and she should never see him again. 

There was something terrible in this 
last faring forth of her father ; something 
awful in the idea of his going away never 
to return. How would it be when he was 
dead? They had seen little or nothing of 
him, but still he had always been, as it 
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were, within call. How would it be, when 
he had passed out of the bright wholesome 
circle of life into the unknown wonderland 
bej'ond ? 

She sat in her own room all that day, 
and did not leave it until dinner-time. 



CHAPTER XXL 

ON THE WAY BACK TO TOWN. 

Meanwhile the Earl was not preparing 
for death. He did not feel very well, it is 
true, but of late he had given up all hope 
of ever feeling very well again. But the 
thought of death was one of the very last 
he was likely to entertain. His success 
with his daughter had been more complete 
than he had dared to anticipate. Now all 
things were possible. He knew his daugh- 
ter well enough to be sure she would not, 
for any consideration life could offer, break 
her word to him. In seven or eight months 
almost anything might occur, and the 
chances were enormously in favour of 
events taking a turn favourable to his 
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views. The season would have begun by 
that time ; he would have taken care that 
Oliver could not then get leave ; and Nora 
could not fail to be impressed by the splen- 
dour of St. Austin's Towers, and the ad- 
vantages of unbounded wealth. 

He had not much faith in Pollock as a 
lover, but still, if the man was not a fool, 
he ought to be able to make some headway 
by that time. A man who was not old, 
who was not repulsive, who owned un- 
bounded wealth, and the finest house in 
London, might, by force of these posses- 
sions alone, be able to overcome the silly 
nonsense of a young girl who knew nothing 
of the world — who had never been in the 
world — who had hardly ever been across 
the threshold of the house in which she was 
born. 

She had no experience of a London sea- 
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son, or gaiety, or splendour. There were 
old and wealthy families in the neighbour- 
hood, and with these Lady Nora and the 
Countess had kept up a slight acquaintance. 
But it is not in the country the splendour 
of great families and vast riches is most 
apparent. In feudal times the pomp and 
power of nobles was more striking in their 
castles than in their town houses. But now 
that was changed. A large staff of ser- 
vants, a full stable, and a crowd of distin- 
guished visitors were the chief visible signs 
of wealth and station in a country house. 

A ball was a rare occurrence, and the 
performance of a professional actor, or the 
presence of a professional singer or actor 
almost unknown.. When she saw in Lon- 
don all that money could do, and how 
impossible it would be for a man in young 
Southwood's position to keep pace with the 
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quietest, she would, no doubt, feel better 
disposed to treat seriously such an offer as 
the great financier had made. 

He had neither failed nor succeeded with 
his wife, and, as far as she had let him see, 
she was quite indifferent as to whom Nora 
married. He knew she did not approve of 
his plan, but he had neither succeeded nor 
failed with her, for he had not tried to 
influence her decision. He knew her well 
enough now to feel assured she would do 
what he told her in so far, and no further, 
than he might have a legal right to com- 
mand her. But he knew equally well that 
if he tried from morning to night, and from 
night to morning, he could not hope to 
create any impression on her opinion. He 
did not desire to create any impression on 
her opinion. He did not care whether she 
agreed with him or not, so long as she did 
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what lie wished. He cared nothing for 
what others thought of him, so long as he 
gained his end. He had no intention what- 
ever of going to Naples or the South. He 
had mentioned Naples and the South to his 
daughter simply with a view to giving more 
substance to the fears he had mentioned to 
her. He had mentioned those fears solely 
for the purpose of obtaining her promise 
not to marry until she was of age. 

If she had come to him now and asked 
when he proposed setting out for Naples, 
» he would say he had changed him mind, or 
that he had made up his mind to go next 
week, according to which statement might 
best suit his plans at the time. 

One thing was now plain to Lord Berk- 
ham, namely, that his purpose could in no 
way be served by staying at Berkham. In 
his heart he was glad to be obliged to come 
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to this conclusion, for he hated Berkham 
and all around it, and his wife and daugh- 
ter, save in so far as any of them might be 
of use to him. Pollock was to go to town 
to-morrow, and he resolved to leave also. 

Next day, accordingly, Lord Berkham 
and Mr. Pollock started for London. They 
were fortunate enough to have a compart- 
ment to themselves. 

At first the talk between the two was 
general and aimless ; but after a while the 
Earl brought it round to the subject nearest 
his heart. 

' You know, Pollock,' he said, ' I look on 
the matter we came down upon as not well 
begun yet. Our visit has not been very 
successful, I admit ; but I have secured one 
valuable certainty. Lady Lenore will not 
make a runaway match. She is, as you 
know, under age, and she has promised me 
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not to marry without my leave until she is 
twenty-one. Of course, that young South- 
wood is in the way just at present. But he 
will be got rid of in time. You know how 
boys and girls who live near to one another 
fall in love, as they think, and then change 
their minds as soon as they get out in the 
world. In fact, as you may have observed, 
young people who are brought up together 
or close together never marry. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, you know. I won't con- 
ceal from you, Pollock, that I am very anx- 
ious this match should come off. It would 
suit us both admirably. It's a pity to see 
a fine place like Berkham eaten up by 
insurance companies and Jews. And it is 
a pity that a man of your wealth and 
ability should not be in the House, serving 
your country and earning the gratitude of 
your leader. It is indeed. But before 
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this time twelve months I hope all will be 
right with both of us.' 

4 1 sincerely hope it may be as you 
say.' 

4 It shall be as I say — it shall be.' The 
Earl was quite as firm as on that evening 
after dinner, but he lacked the after-dinner 
enthusiasm. ' You may take my word for 
it; I pledge you my word she shall be 
your wife before the year is out. Up to 
this, I have taken little or no part in poli- 
tics; but when we have arranged all this, 
and when you and Nora are settled at St. 
Austin's Towers, and you put yourself 
before the public, and I am free of those 
miserable debts, I shall try my hand in the 
other House. You have a long purse, and 
I have a good name, and it will be impos- 
sible that we can fail, Pollock — perfectly 
impossible. I don't see why you should 
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not be the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
don't indeed. All a man wants for success 
in parliamentary life is a command of 
unlimited words, and unlimited confidence 
and daring. You'd make a capital Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; don't you think 
you would ?' 

'You are over ambitious for me, my 
lord.' 

' Nothing of the kind. I know where 
your strong point is, and as I assume you 
will go in as a Conservative, and as the 
Conservatives haven't a born financier, 
they will jump at you.' 

It is quite true Andrew Pollock did not 
think the Conservative Party would imme- 
diately appoint him, in fact or in petto, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but, notwith- 
standing this, the picture drawn by the 
Earl was very fascinating. The power of 
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mere money had lost its attraction for him; 
to be the best known name in Lombard- 
street had now little attraction for him. 
He had made an enormous fortune in a 
very short time. He was not too old to 
begin a parliamentary career, and he 
desired social advancement. He was not 
vain, that is, there was no false pretence 
about him ; he did not think he was very 
clever outside his business; he knew his 
education had been wofully inefficient; he 
did not affect to be a day younger than his 
years, and he knew he was not handsome. 
He did not intend posing as an orator, or a 
patriot, or an apostle of any new doctrine. 
He knew any clerk in the long room of the 
Custom House could work out figures in 
detail much more quickly than he ; but he 
also knew he could grasp vast masses of 
figures more successfully than any man 
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sitting on the Conservative benches; and 
he knew, yes he knew, he would make a 
better financier for the nation, than any 
man sitting on these benches. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

AFTER THE DEPARTURE. 

No one at Berkham was sorry that the Earl 
had gone away. No one felt a welcome for 
him when he came, and no one grieved 
when he left. And yet, although she could 
not say she regretted he had gone, there 
was some feeling in Lady Lenore's mind 
which was akin to pain. She would have 
perferred her father to stay, although she 
had in no way altered her opinion as to the 
fact that she would be more at ease in his 
absence than in his presence. For the first 
time in all her life she felt she owed some- 
thing to her father. He had been every- 
thing that was disagreeable all his life ; but 
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now his life was drawing to a close, and she 
might never see him alive again. 

She wondered had he told her mother. 
She had no opportunity for a chat with her 
mother since that interview with the Earl. 
She had an idea her mother knew more 
about his state of health than of his deter- 
mination not to take them to London just 
now. 

She went to her mother's room early 
that afternoon, and found the Countess and 
her brother there. 

i And so the two are fled, defeated,' said 

* 

the latter. 

He was leaning against one of the win- 
dows, and looking down at the lovely land- 
scape below. 

' Surely not defeated?' said the Countess, 
with a smile. 'Only repulsed! I wonder 
where the Earl is gone ?' 
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' He is gone to London, mother, and 
from that he is going abroad — South — for 
the good of his health.' 

'For the good of his health?' cried 
mother and son, in amazement. 

' And what becomes of our visit to Mr. 
Pollock's? The last thing he said to me 
was that he hoped we'd be with him very- 
soon,' cried the Countess. 

' Mother, he told me to tell you all. He 
is very far from well. He has a cough, as 
you may have noticed. 

' Yes, I think I did notice he had a 
cough,' said the Countess. 

' He has no more a cough than I have,' 
said Lord Balehouse. 

' Indeed he has. I heard him cough. 
He came to Berkham this time as a kind of 
leave-taking.' 

'Nonsense!' said Lord Balehouse. 'He 
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came here to try and get you to marry 
Pollock, and when he found we were all 
against him he cleared out. Why, Nora, 
you are going dead against yourself now. 
But perhaps you have changed your mind.' 

4 Really,' said Lady Lenore, with impa- 
tience, 'it is you, Oliver, who are talking 
nonsense. What do you think, mamma? 
You heard him cough.' 

4 1 think, Oliver, we ought to hear all 
Nora has to say before we come to any 
conclusion.' 

4 1 have nothing more of any conse- 
quence to tell,' said Lady Lenore, a little 
petulantly. 

4 Well, mother,' said Lord Balehouse 
quietly, 4 if Nora has nothing more to tell 
us, I look on the whole thing as a dodge. 
He comes down here with this Mr. Pollock. 
(Mind you, I haven't a word to say against 
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Pollock.) He comes down here with this 
man Pollock. He orders Jack Southwood 
out of the house, although he knew from 
your letters, mother, that Jack was spoon- 
ing Nora, and was about to propose. He 
tries to buy me over with the promise of 
paying off the money Pollock lent me and 
♦doubling my allowance. He accepts an 
invitation for you and Nora and himself at 
Pollock's new house. I declare my inten- 
tion of going also, and then at once he calls 
off. We heard nothing of his ill-health 
ointil after the breakdown of his plans. 
Why he should refuse to go when he found 
I too was going, I do not know. I wonder 
have you forgotten anything else he said, 
Nora? 

4 1 have not forgotten anything he said. 
But I have not yet told you that he asked 
me to make him a promise.' 
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4 Ah !' exclaimed Lord Balehouse. 4 A 
promise ? - What kind of promise ?' 

' That I will not marry until I am of 
age, unless he is satisfied.' 

' And you promised?' asked the heir. 

c Yes; I promised.' 

' Ah, now we have come to the root of 
the disease. My father was simply suffer- 
ing from want of that promise, until it was 
given. Once it had been given, I should 
think he must have felt cured. Did he say, 
Nora, he was better ?' 

4 Oliver, I think you are abominably 
cruel,' cried Lady Lenore, covering her 
face with her handkerchief, and leaving the 
room hastily. She did not mind having 
been imposed upon by her father into pro- 
mising him not to marry until she was of 
age — the first occasion on which her feel- 
ings had been aroused in the interest of 
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her father. But she objected most strongly 
to Oliver's laughing at the only time she 
had relented towards the Earl. 

'What on earth is the matter with 
Nora?' asked Lord Balehouse, when his 
sister had left the room. 

'I think, Oliver, you have been too 
abrupt in this matter. You ought to re- 
member that she is, in this affair, suffering 
more than any of us.' 

' Yes, I now see, mother, that I have 
been too quick. I'll go and beg Nora's 
pardon, and then I'll go over and see Jack 
Southwood and tell him all. A promise 
obtained by fraud is not, in your opinion, 
binding. Is it, mother ?' 

4 Most certainly not.' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BULL. 

Lord Balehouse walked about the place 
with twice as much freedom now that the 
Earl was gone. Not that he stood in fear 
of his father any more than a man stands in 
fear of a street he does not like or a tune 
that grates upon his taste. But one is glad 
to be done with such things, and Lord 
Balehouse was glad to be done with the 
Earl for the present. He believed no more 
in the illness of his father than he did that 
he himself was the King of Morocco. But 
he clearly saw the design of his father. It 
Avas now as plain to him as the Castle itself, 
standing out against the clear blue autumn 
sky. 
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He would go over to Jack Southwood, 
and have a chat with him about the whole 
affair. 

Southwood Hall was four miles off, and 
there was nothing in the stables but a pair 
of small ponies and an old harness mare. 
What a degradingly miserable condition for 
a fine old house ! And when the thirteenth 
Earl inquired, would things be any better ? 
well, who could say ? He might marry a 
rich wife. But he should never behave as 

his father had. 

And yet was there not something very 
weak, very like his father in the reckless 
way in which he had incurred that two 
thousand pounds of debt without being able 
to offer even a mortgage, and with the firm 
conviction his father would never pay a 
penny of it? It was not until now, this 
very hour, when looking at the wreck and 
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ruin to which his father had brought their 
house, that he appreciated the danger 
through which he had passed. He now 
appreciated the words of his mother, and 
her horror at his act. It may be — nay, in 
justice to himself, it was a fact — he had not 
borrowed money to spend when he could 
get credit no longer. He had borrowed the 
money to pay debts incurred ; but in order 
to pay these debts he had to incur others, 
and as it fell out the second proved more 
onerous than the first. How would the 
third turn out ? 

Well, when he came into the property 
he should have three thousand a year at 
any calculation, arid his mother would have 
her eight hundred. He would keep the 
old place more tidy than it was now kept, 
and he would have a few more beasts in the 
stables. As, however, there was nothing in 
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the stables now but that old harness mare, 
and the pair of toy ponies, nothing remained 
for him to do but walk over to Southwood. 

The two properties adjoined. It was 
four miles by the road from the Castle to 
the Hall, but not more than two and a half 
by the fields. Although Lord Balehouse 
knew very well the Southwoods were aware 
of the poverty of the Granley family, he 
took a double-barrelled gun, a shot-belt, a 
bag, and two dogs with him, to make the 
walking seem a matter of choice. 

As a rule no one from the Castle or the 
Hall thought of shooting over this line, for 
it was hardly worth preserving, so that the 
chance of sport in a straight line from the 
Castle to the Hall was very poor. Here 
were no plantations, or stubbles, or turnips, 
or wet bottoms or marshes, — nearly all was 
pasturage and meadow. He might get half 
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a dozen shots on the way, but out of his 
way he would not go in search of anything. 
Then when he got over to the Hall he could 
say that, instead of coming the road, he had 
come through the fields to try his luck. 

The circumstances surrounding that 
walk were eminently depressing. The heir 
to this fine property was walking over fields 
from which his family did not derive a 
penny of income. Here was Lord Bale- 
house, indebted in two thousand pounds to 
an enormously rich man who wanted to 
marry his sister, pay off all the debts of the 
property, and make a settlement such as no 
sovereign could dream of, absolutely going 
over to his neighbour's house to urge for- 
ward a match which was only moderately 
good for Nora, and would not be of the 
least use to the property, or any other 
member of the Berkham family. 
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Before he got half-way he had brought 
down a couple of brace of birds. He was 
now at a considerable distance from any 
house ; all was profoundly calm. He was 
walking along a little footpath, and had 
just crossed a stile with his head down, 
careless of the dogs, when he was suddenly 
roused by hearing shrieks from the centre 
of the field. 

Throwing up his head suddenly, he saw 
at a glance the cause of the cries. In the 
centre of the field stood three beech trees. 
Flying towards these trees was the figure of 
a woman, and pursuing the woman, with 
head lowered so that his nose almost touched 
the ground, came a powerful-looking bull 
at the top of his speed. 

For a second Lord Balehouse stood 
petrified with horror. There was no chance 
for the woman. She was running in a per- 
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fectly straight line, and evidently she did 
not know that such a course was fatal. He 
measured the distance between himself and 
her, between her and the bull. The bull 
would reach her, would have gored, tossed, 
would in all likelihood have killed her, 
before he could cover half the distance 
between him and the flying woman. 

All this he saw in less time than it has 
taken to write the shortest word in the 
paragraph. 

He uttered a shout of such terrific energy 
to the dogs that they sprang to him as 
though flung from a catapult. 

Then, having slipped the fingers of his 
right hand in on the triggers, he dropped 
the barrels into the hollow of his left, and 
keeping his left fist close to his left shoulder, 
bent his head, set his teeth, drew back his 
lips from his teeth, and sprang forward like 
a man possessed. 
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The bull was rushing unknowingly to- 
wards the man ; the man was rushing 
knowingly towards the bull. The bull 
meant death ; the man meant death. Suc- 
cess depended on distance and pace, and 
distance and pace were ten thousand to one 
in favour of the bull. 

The bull strained every fibre of his body 
to reach aod kill that woman; the man 
strained every faculty of his body to bar 
that killing by reaching him. The bull was 
strong of his kind, the man was strong of 
his kind, and both meant death. 

The woman between was weak and 
fragile and fair, and fled for dear life's sake. 
How wildly she loved her life then, and her 
youth and beauty, and the great sweet 
world that lay round and beyond ! And in 
the heavy mutter of the deadly feet behind 
her, drawing nigher and nigher at every 
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beat, she heard the cheerful voices of those 
she loved welcoming her home ; and in the 
snorting breathing of the beast she heard 
the booming of the far-off sea by which she 
as a child roamed, holding her mother's 
hand. How soon would death come ; and 
when it had come, what would it be? 
Surely it was not growing dusk already! 
Was this duskness and dizziness death ? If 
so, how painless and how unlike all she had 
ever fancied it to be ! 

These thoughts went as quickly across 
her mind as lightning would take to go 
across the space on which the words are 
written. The brain — the organ of man 
nearest heaven — yields thought, which is 
the most inscrutable faculty of man. The 
cloud, the organ of earth most near heaven, 
yields electricity, which is the most inscrut- 
able faculty of earth. 
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It must be decided in two or three 
seconds who shall killl The bull is now 
within ten yards of the flying woman. The 
man is yet a hundred yards away from the 
bull. At that distance the light shot in his 
gun would roll off the beast like water. 
Even if the barrels contained bullets they 
would be useless, for the woman is right in 
the line of fire. 

May spaniels be cursed for evermore ! 
They will not look at him. 

Three seconds more must decide it. 
The bull is within a yard of the woman. 

The man stands still abruptly; there is 
no use in running now. 

Suddenly the woman pauses the tenth 
part of a second, then staggers sharply to 
the right. 

The man utters a cry of dismay. 

The woman falls headforemost two 
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paces to the right of the straight line of 
pursuit. 

The bull thrusts out his neck and his 
long horns towards the prostrate form, and 
swings himself as much as he can to the 
right, and then thunders past, leaving the 
prostrate form unharmed. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



AWAKING. 



The man, still holding the gun in both 
hands, dropped it to arm's length, crying, 

1 Thank God, the fainting saved her !' 

Then he turned his attention away 
from her to the infuriated beast. 

Evidently the bull was coming up to 
the charge again, for he was turning as 
quickly as his rigid backbone and great 
pace would allow him. 

4 Ah,' said Lord Balehouse, 'this is a 
simple matter. In fact, it is scarcely worth 
doing, and yet it is very important for her 
that it should be done.' 

While he was saying this he had been 
running to where the woman lay. 
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By this time the young lord had got to 
where the woman was. The bull had now 
come fully round, and was charging once 
more from the same point as his former 
charge had been delivered. 

Lord Balehouse advanced ten paces to 
meet him. 

The beast foamed at the mouth, and 
there was a glare of red fire in his eyes. 

He still kept his head low, so that his 
underlip almost touched the ground. 

' It's a very light charge/ thought the 
heir, ' and he must have it neat.' 

When the bull was fifteen paces off Lord 
Balehouse raised his gun to his shoulder; 
when the bull was ten paces from him he 
fired both barrels simultaneously at the 
eyes. 

The head fell and touched the ground ; 
the forelegs tottered under the weight of ! 

VOL. III. G \ 
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the body, the bull fell, with the head doubled 
under the chest, and with a low groan the 
huge beast lurched forward. 

4 1 may have blinded him, or I may 
have stunned him, but he has been good 
enough to break his own neck. This bull 
of Collier's was a gallant beast, and died 
game. It's a good job Collier is such an 
amiable fellow; another 'fellow might kick 
up a deuce of a row. But let us see what 
she is.' 

The young lord was standing over the 
prostrate form by this time. He has dis- 
posed of the bull, and, as a fighting- man, 
that was the great thing. 

The woman lay face down. At a 
glance he saw the dress was simple and 
elegant. 

He raised her in his arms and carried 
her to one of the trees, and supported her 
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partly against it and partly against his side, 
as he knelt by her. 

He saw at a glance that she was a 
stranger to the place ; that she was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and deadly pale. 

He took a small flask from his pocket, 
and poured a few drops from it between 
her white lips, and bathed her temple with 
some of the spirit, and having poured some 
on his hands, rubbed them together, and 
held them up close to her face. When this 
had been done several times, the lids trem- 
bled and opened, and she sighed. He 
made her swallow a few more drops of the 
brandy, and then she opened her eyes full, 
and said, 

4 What has happened to me ? Did I 
faint? 

i Yes, you fainted ; you are much bet- 
ter now. You will be all right in a few 
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moments. Please swallow a little more; it 
will do you a world of good.' 

4 1 never fainted before. Thank you, 
you are very kind. I feel quite well now. 
This is the first time I ever fainted. 
dear, I am quite weak.' 

She had tried to rise, but her limbs 
failed her. 

4 If you will sit just as you are for two 
or three minutes you will be able to get up. 
I hope when you are in any such danger 
again you may faint with as good effect.' 

4 How ? I do not understand. I forget 
all about it. I forget where I am. The 
feeling is horrible.' 

4 You are in the eighty-acre field of Col- 

■ 

lier, about midway between Berkham Castle 
and Southwood Hall. You were chased by 
a bull, and on the point of being gored, 
when, as if by a miracle, you staggered 
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sharply to the right, and the beast, not 
being able to turn quickly enough to catch 
you, shot by, and you were saved.' 

4 1 remember it all now. But how did 
it happen the bull did not come back and 
gore me as I lay prostrate ?' 

4 0, the bull was a very fine bull, but an 
awful ass ; and when he charged at you the 
second time, he slipped forward, doubled 
his head under him, and broke his neck.' 

'Well,' she said with a faint smile, 'let 
us remodel your wish about my fainting, 
that is, if I am ever again pursued by a 
bull, I may faint opportunely, and that 
upon his returning to the charge he may 
break his neck at the right moment for my 
safety. Now I think I can stand up.' 

4 1 consent to the addition with all my 
heart,' said Lord Balehouse cordially. 

The colour was stealing back softly into 
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her cheek, and the light into her dark blue 
eyes. He thought her very lovely just 
now, perhaps the most lovely girl he had 
ever seen in all his life. 

4 May I ask you where you live ? You 
are a stranger in this district, I think?' 

4 0, yes ; I am a stranger here. I am 
on a visit with the Berkleys.' 

4 At Atsley Grange, quite close ?' 

4 Yes; I strayed away — I don't know 
where or why. I suppose I have been 
trespassing, and doing awful things. 0, is 
that the bull? Poor fellow. But he 
oughtn't try to gore me, ought he? 
'T wasn't fair, was it?' 

4 No, indeed. But, you see, he will 
offend no more.' 

4 And where were you when you saw 
him charge me first?' 

4 0, I was a good way off.' 
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'And where were you when he broke 
his neck V 

4 I was somewhat nearer, but still some 
way off. Now you will let me see you to 
the Grange V 

4 1 would not really allow you to put 
yourself to such inconvenience. You have 
had trouble enough with me already.' 

4 Trouble ! I assure you I have not had 
the least trouble.' 

She tried a few steps and tottered. 

4 Now you see you cannot if you would. 
As your late medical attendant, I insist on 
seeing you out of my hands into better 
ones.' 

4 Well,' she said, with an affected sigh 
of resignation and a smile, 4 when there is 
a man and dogs, and a gun, all arrayed 
against a weak woman she has no alterna- 
tive, she must submit.' And she placed 
her hand on his arm. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 

As Lord Balehouse and the lady he had 
rescued from certain death walked in the 
direction of Atsley Grange, the colour began 
to come back into the young girl's cheek 
and the elasticity into her step. She was 
tall and lithe, with very dark blue eyes, 
and, when the colour had come back to 
them, full red cheeks. She could not have 
been more than twenty or twenty- one years 
of age, and the further they went and the 
more they chatted the greater grew the 
young lord's admiration of her. 

She was the very opposite of his stately 
high-spirited sister Lenore. She had not 
the least self- consciousness about her. She 
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was gay and light-hearted by nature, and 
laughed and chatted as though she had 
known him for years. There was no re- 
serve or false shame about her. Her nature 
was as free and open as a boisterous child's, 
only there was no boisterousness. She was 
a specimen of the best type of an honest, 
homely, wholesome English girl ; and, as 
they walked along side by side, her arm 
resting on his arm, he thought he had never 
met a more delightful companion in all his 
life. 

As he put it to himself, ' She has heaps 
of go, and isn't a bit fast. She is as free as 
a young filly, and isn't a bit forward. She 
must be the life and soul of her family, 
whoever they may be.' 

When they got to the grounds of Atsley 
Grange, they found the proprietor, Mr. 
Ralph Berkley, walking towards them. 
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Seeing his guest leaning on the arm of 
the young man, and apparently on the best 
of terms with him, Mr. Berkley, who was a 
stout, undersized, white-haired man of fifty- 
five, raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

4 0, Mr. Berkley,' cried the girl, ' I have 
had such a delightful adventure !' 

4 So I should think/ said the old man, 
looking, with a smile, at the young lord, and 
bowing to him at the same time. 

4 It was quite delightful. I was hunted 
by a bull and rescued by a hero.' 

4 1 am afraid this gentleman has more 
modesty than candour.' 

4 And I am afraid this lady has more 
imagination than memory.' 

4 Well, that may be. I admit I fainted 
when the bull was close upon me.' 

4 But,' said Mr. Berkely, 4 are you really 
. serious about being chased by a bull ?' Up 
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to now Mr. Berkley thought there was more 
of jest than earnest in what had been going 
on. 

c yes, indeed. I don't remember any- 
thing from the time I could hear the horrid 
bull, poor beast, behind me and my open- 
ing my eyes, and seeing this gentleman 
bending over me with brandy in the bottom 
of his flask.' 

4 This gentleman !' said Mr. Berkley. 
4 Then you have not been introduced?' 

c No; 

4 Lord Balehouse, Miss Hennecker.' 

The young people bowed. 

4 And now,' said the old man, 'let us 
get along to the house and have some 
luncheon. You must both be starved after 
your adventure; and, Balehouse, you will 
tell me all about this bull-fight as we 

go-' 
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Balehouse then began the story set 
forth already, and was allowed to go on 
uninterrupted until he came to the place 
where the account was given of how the 
bull broke his neck. 

'Broke his neck! broke his neck!' cried 
the old man in incredulous amazement. 
' Collier's bull broke his neck in a field as 
flat as a billiard-table ? Come, come now, 
Balehouse, what is the matter?' 

' I assure you, sir, the bull broke his 
neck. If you think there is any mistake, 
you can go to the eighty-acre field and see 
him. The beast is just as I left him, with 
his head doubled under his chest.' 

4 But what made the bull drop his head, 
eh? Ah! now I remember. You have a 
double gun, and just at about the time this 
must have happened, I heard two shots 
fired almost together in the direction of 
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the eighty-acre field. Balehouse, I see it 
all now. When that bull was charging 
the second time, you were standing between 
the bull and Miss Hennecker. Now, con- 
fess, was not that the case?' 

The young lord only laughed. 

c I see, I see. And you gave the bull 
the two barrels of small shot in the head. 
That was what made the bull drop his 
head. Miss Hennecker, you have to thank 
Lord Balehouse for your life.' 

The colour faded from the young girl's 
face. She now for the first time realised 
the deadly peril from which his accidental 
presence and his promptness and bravery 
had saved her. 

She held out her hand frankly to him, 
and said, 

' I shall not thank him now. I am not 
able to thank him. I shall never be able to 
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thank him, or to forget that 1 owe him my 
life.' 

He took her hand and said, 

1 I assure you, Miss Hennecker, you 
make a great deal too much of a mere 
trifle. And yet I shall always feel grateful 
for the opportunity — distressing though it 
was to you — which has enabled me to make 
your acquaintance.' 

' The moral of the whole thing is,' said 
the old man, as they entered the house, 
' that young ladies who wear hats with red 
ribbons ought not to wander through grass- 
lands without taking very good care that 
no bull is in sight of them.' 

They reached the dining-room, where 
luncheon had been laid. Mr. Berkley told 
them they must be satisfied with him only 
of the household, as Mrs. Berkley had gone 
to spend the earlier part of the day with an 
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old friend who was in failing health. His 
wife would not be back till close to dinner- 
time. 

The luncheon passed off very pleasantly, 
and Lord Balehouse was sorry when it was 
over, and when, upon looking at his watch, 
he found he must hasten away if he had 
any intention of seeing Southwood that 
day, and being back to the Castle to dinner. 

He had never been more than friendly 
in a neighbourly way at Atsley. The rea- 
son of this, no doubt, had been that Mr. 
and Mrs. Berkley were childless, and con- 
sequently there was no one of his own age 
at the Grange. 

He had never taken any particular 
notice of the grounds about the Grange 
before. He had never known how full the 
grounds were of various trees and quiet 
secluded walks, where, safe from the intru- 
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sion of any ferocious bull, a fellow might 
— might stroll and smoke a quiet cigar, or 
enjoy a nice quiet chat with a nice quiet 
friend; or, indeed, with a nice lovely 
friend, such, for instance, as — let him see, 
could he think of any such friend— any 
such male friend ? 

No, he could not think of any male 
friend just then; but — 

And the old quaint house was such a 
nice, old, snug place — particularly that 
dining-room. A wonderfully comfortable 
place that old dining-room — that dining- 
room, with those white hands, not foolishly 
small, wandering hither and thither, and 
that rich, full, deep young voice chatting 
and laughing. 

Suppose a fellow didn't bother to think 
of what male friend he would like to have 
with him for a stroll now and then through 
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these delightful grounds — of course, a fel- 
low should put up with the company of a 
woman. 

He wondered if Miss Hennecker had 
been at the Castle. He had forgotten to 
ask; but he had obtained leave to call again 
next day, and ask if she suffered any un- 
comfortable results from her fright. He 
would ask Nora to come, and perhaps Nora 
might induce Miss Hennecker to come over 
and dine with them ; and he would drive 
her home very carefully in the pony-car- 
riage after dinner. 

So as Lord Balehouse went his way 
towards Southwood Hall, he drew the 
meshes of love closer round him, until, 
when he met his old friend, John South- 
wood, he knew he had fallen, and could 
think of nothing else but the intoxicating 
pleasure of that fall. 

VOL. III. H 
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His first words to Southwood, after 
exchanging greetings and answering in- 
quiries, were, 

' Have you seen a Miss Hennecker who 
is staying with the Berkleys V 

'Yes, I have. Isn't she a lovely girl?' 

1 Lovely! By Jove, lovely is no word 
for her !' 

i Have you met her often ?' 

1 Only once, to-day. On my way here, 
I had the good fortune to do her a slight — 
service ; and old Berkley asked me to lunch 
with them, Southwood, and I did; and 
Jack, it's all over with me. I'm done for.' 

' I did not know, Oliver, you were made 
of such very inflammable material. But I 
congratulate you, and wish you every suc- 
cess. If you do succeed, you will be one of 
the luckiest men in England.' 

< 1 should think I shall.' 
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' Do you know who she is ?' 

' No ; nor care V 

4 Why, she is Miss Hennecker, daughter, 
only child of old Hennecker, the richest 
commoner in Yorkshire.' 

'Is she?' said Lord Balehouse, with a 
sigh. * I am sorry for that.' 

' Why on earth are you sorry ?' 

'Because every one will be trying to 
carry her off.' 

'But, Oliver, only one man can carry 
her off. Listen to me ; I know all about it. 
She is fancy free up to this — I know that 
for a certainty. Mrs. Berkley let it slip to 
me. Up to this she has rather despised 
men.' 

' And am I such an Adonis that, having 
despised all men hitherto, she will bow 
down and worship this golden calf?' 

'Every woman does not worship the 
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Apollo Belvedere. She sets up a god of 
her own. Why should you not be her 
Apollo?' 

4 Don't talk rubbish, my dear Jack !' 

1 It i& you who are talking rubbish. 
Every beautiful woman doesn't care for 
a handsome man. Her father says she 
shall marry whom she pleases, so long as 
there is nothing absolutely incongruous 
in her choice. What service did you 
render ?' 

4 0, a trifle. Collier s bull was chasing 
her, and I shot him, or rather helped him 
to break his own neck.' 

Then followed a long dialogue between 
the friends, in the course of which South- 
wood succeeded in removing some of the 
fears his account of Miss Hennecker's posi- 
tion had created in Lord Balehouse's mind. 
But at last the latter went home in a frame 
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of mind half-way between his elation when 
he heard who she was, and when he first 
crossed Southwood's threshold. 

He had wholly forgotten what he had 
to say to South wood about Lady Lenore. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LOVER. 

Lokd Balehouse was not a man by any 
means disposed to philosophise over any of 
the ordinary, or even extraordinary, affairs 
of life ; but when he had, on his way back 
from Southwood Hall to the Castle, come 
on Collier's eighty-acre field, for a moment 
he came back to the full possession of the 
considerations which prompted his morn- 
ing walk, and following upon the memory 
of those considerations came a few reflec- 
tions of an elementary nature. 

When he had set out from Berkham 
that morning, his only idea had been to 
get over to John Southwood, have a chat 
with John Southwood about the promise 
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extracted under false pretences from Nora, 
and take the lover s opinion on the validity 
of that promise, and of the situation gene- 
rally. In the mean time, that is to say 
between leaving the Castle and arriving at 
the Hall, certain things had arisen which 
had completely banished all memory of 
the mission upon which he had set out. It 
was now too late to go back to the Hall 
and open to Jack the subject which had 
been foremost in his mind when he had 
started. 

What a lot had happened since he had 
left the Castle ! The shooting of the bull 
was mere child's play; any fool could do 
that. And, no doubt, for the matter of that, 
no fool or wise man could help falling in 
love with Miss Hennecker. But then, never 
mind what other men might, could, would, 
or should do; in the brief space between 
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leaving Berkham and arriving at South- 
wood, he had killed the bull and fallen in 
love with Miss Hennecker. 

Now Lord Balehouse was not a mec- 
cenary man, but he was not a simpleton. 
He had been brought up in poverty. As a 
boy, he had been poorer than the sons of 
squires who lived near the Castle. Poverty 
had not embittered him ; but it had made 
him, in some views of money, prudent be- 
yond his age. He had no doubt lost those 
two thousand pounds in a reckless way; 
but he had never been insensible to- the 
advantage of owning money. 

But when it had been proposed to him 
craftily, warily, by his father that Berkham 
and he (Balehouse) should be delivered of 
debt, and his only sister handsomely, 
superbly provided for, at the expense of 
the happiness of that sister, he had thrust 
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the temptation from him. No — no, he 
could not sell his sister. But now — 

But now, what? 

He had seen a girl ; he had fallen in 
love with her at first sight. When he met 
her, she might have been the humblest 
milkmaid ; all he had taken notice of was, 
that she lay in deadly peril. When he had 
rescued her from death, he found she was 
beautiful. He had saved her beauty from 
annihilation ; had he not some claim, there- 
fore, upon her beauty? Might he not cross 
the field in which he had saved her, with 
her — looking upon her fair face the while, 
as recompense for the service he had ren- 
dered ? 

When he heard she was with the Berk- 
leys, he had thought, might he not go so 
far as to admire the girl he had rescued 
from death? 
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And thus had he fallen in love with her, 
when he knew nothing of her connection 
with the rich Mr. Hennecker, of Yorkshire. 
The Hennecker blood was as good as any 
in England, and the Hennecker purse was 
one of the biggest in the United Kingdom 
— belonging to a gentleman. He had that 
day set off from Berkham to urge South- 
wood to discard all suggestions of the Earl, 
and to tell Southwood that he felt the 
promise made by Nora to be binding in no 
way. And all the bother and misery he 
had in that setting out from the Castle, 
hoped to combat, was based upon a purely 
financial basis. 

He had not, this day, thought of money 
in his wants; could it be that money had 
thought of him? 

That was a dazzling, distracting ques- 
tion. Just fancy for a moment such a per- 
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plexing combination cf luck, as that he 
might possibly be able to deliver his sister 
finally from the importunities of the Earl 
in favour of Mr. Pollock, free his own 
future from all thought of embarrassment, 
and marry the woman who now seemed to 
him more than all the rest of the world 
beside ! 

Such a consummation seemed almost 
more like the act of a special providence 
watching over the fortunes of his house 
and the happiness of himself than any mere 
beneficence of Fate. He had, of course, no 
reason to think Miss Hennecker regarded 
him in any other light than that of a man 
who had accidentally been placed in a posi- 
tion where it was possible to render her an 
Important service. But, anyway, if South- 
wood's information were correct, why 
should not he hope? He had fallen in 
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love with her before he had known she 
owned a shilling. Why should he cease to 
love her when he heard she was one of the 
greatest heiresses in England ? 

His head and heart were full of such 
questions when, after dusk that evening, he 
strolled slowly under the great gateway of 
tierkham Castle 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE END. 

On the evening of the day the Earl of 
Berkham left Berkham, he arrived in Lon- 
don, and drove straight to the Goodwood 
Club in Piccadilly. 

He had been over-exerting himself of 
late, and he felt that some little recreation 
or indulgence was due to him. He had 
had enough of Pollock for the present, and 
having borrowed five hundred of him ( Pol- 
lock wanted the Earl to make it a thousand, 
but the Earl declined, saying, 'Cut and 
come again'), he bade good-bye to the 
financier, and parted from him. In shaking 
hands at leave-taking, Lord Berkham had 
promised to call upon Pollock in a day or 
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two, and arrange what further steps were 
to be taken with regard to Lady Lenore. 

But although the Earl had no objection 
to borrow Pollock's money, and give him 
his daughter for a valuable consideration, 
he was not fool enough to associate more 
with Pollock than was absolutely necessary. 
The owner of St. Austin's Towers was too 
slow-going, too dull for a man of the Earl's 
lively pursuits. The former did not play 
cards, never made a bet in his life, cared 
for no more wine than was good for him, 
and was utterly proper and uninteresting. 
He had not the manners or conversation of 
a gentleman, although he had the purse of 
a prince. 

Lord Berkham had for the past few 
days been working hard to bring about a 
marriage which would rebuild his fallen 
fortunes, and he now felt a little indulgence 
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was due to him. Accordingly he made up 
his mind to devote his first night of liberty 
to amusement. 

This being the Earl's determination, cir- 
cumstances favoured his scheme, for after 
a nice dinner, such as Berkham Castle could 
not now offer — had not offered for many a 
bleak year — he had an excellent bottle of 
his favourite Burgundy. Burgundy always 
drove off his tremulousness without intro- 
ducing any undue excitement into his mind 
or acts. When he had drunk a bottle of 
good wine he seemed a moderately sound 
and wholesome man. His spirits revived; 
his querulousness left him, and instead of 
seeming an old and broken-down man, he 
appeared little older than his years, and of 
a moderately sound constitution. Whether 
his constitution was sound or not he did not 
know, for he had a horror of doctors, and 
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never allowed one near him. He felt cer- 
tain if he appealed to a doctor he would, in 
the first place, be told to alter completely 
his mode of life, and this he determined not 
to do for physician or priest. He did not 
want to be lectured, and he would not 
submit to be bullied. If there was any 
flaw in him, he would feel all the less com- 
fortable for not knowing anything about it. 
When he had eaten a nice dinner, and 
drunk a bottle of Burgundy, he dismissed 
all thought of his health from his mind, 
and 'went the pace' as though he was a 
young mountaineer. 

This evening, when he reached the card- 
room, the god of luck was in his favour. 
It was the dullest week of the dull season. 
Half the clubs were in the hands of the 
painters and upholsterers, and the other 
half had opened their doors to the few stray 
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members in town who belonged to those 
under renovation. 

In the card-room were only four men 
when he entered it. Three of those were 
well known to him. They had been mem- 
bers of the Goodwood ever since he could 
remember. The fourth was a verjr young 
man, and an utter stranger to him. The 
stranger was a member of a club now in 
the hands of the artisans, the members of 
which had been made free to the Goodwood. 

The stranger had come up to town on 
business. For a long time he had been an 
outcast from his father's house, but his 
father had died some time ago, and the son 
had inherited the property his father had 
no power to dispose of. The young man 
had now ample means for justifying his 
expensive tastes. 

Play often ran high in that room, but 
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Lord Berkham had never seen such large 
sums staked at so early an hour before. At 
first he contented himself with looking on. 
Gambler though he was at heart, this play- 
was too reckless for him just now. But 
when at eleven o'clock one of the three 
members fell out disabled, and offered his 
place to the Earl, he could not refuse. He 
lad been sipping brandy and water while 
"he l\ad been looking on, and now he was in 
the right mood. Thus it happened that on 
the night of the day he left Berkham for 
London, and that Lord Balehouse became 
•.acquainted with Miss Hennecker, the Earl 
played with such success as had never 
attended him before. 

He won and won, and won until he was 
fairly amazed at his own luck. It was like 
nothing he had ever experienced or seen 
before. Towards the end of the play it 
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became a duel between the stranger and 
himself, and when, at three in the morning 
— the hour at which the Goodwood closed 
— he stood up from the table, he had, in 
the course of four hours, won the sum of 
twenty-five thousand pounds. 

The Earl was lucky at last. Had he 
any time for years back consulted a doctor, 
the first advice he would have got would 
have been to avoid excitement as he would 
poison. It proved to be his luckiest and 
most unlucky night. At four o'clock he 
went to bed the winner of twenty-five 
thousand pounds. By six o'clock he had 
lost everything. 

Twelve hours later the evening papers 
contained a brief biography and an account 
of the death of Henry Edward Stanhope, 
twelfth Earl of Berkham. 

Six months after the death of the 
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twelfth Earl, Mr. Andrew Pollock was 
married to the daughter of one of the City 
baronets of the Gog and Magog Club ; and 
twelve months later still, and on the one 
day, were married at St. George's Church, 
Hanover-square, Oliver Edward Granley, 
thirteenth Earl of Berkham, to Miss Hen- 
necker, and John Southwood to Lady 
Lenore Granley. 



SALLY. 



I am sitting at the window of a small un- 
pretentious room. It contains two tables, 
three chairs, and round the walls run shelves, 
on which lies a collection of books of no 
great value. The floor is stained oak colour, 
a sober green paper covers the four walls. 
A green hollaud blind shuts out the win- 
dow, for it is night. A fire burns in the 
grate, a shaded lamp upon the table. All 
the household except mj^self is asleep. The 
mistress, the little ones, and the servants 
have gone to bed long ago. 

If I raised the green holland blind at 
my elbow, and put out the gas, I could see 
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dimly what lies beyond the window. But 
T have looked out of this window many 
times, and know all that may now be seen, 
and much connected with that place which 
never can be seen again. 

There is nothing very striking abroad; 
merely the small garden at the rear of this 
small suburban London house, and at the 
other side of a wooden paling the larger 
garden of a larger London suburban house 
backing it. 

The house behind is idle. No one has 
lived in it for years. The gardens of both 
houses have fallen into decay ; one because 
there is no one to look after it, and the 
other because the person who ought to look 
after it is indifferent — or worse. Any 
neighbour w r ho has lived within view for a 
few years will be able to tell you that these 
two gardens were at one time as carefully 
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kept as the best within twenty miles of St. 
Paul's. 

When these two gardens were orderly 
and well tended the families then dwelling 
in these two houses stood upon the most 
friendly terms. The Mortimers lived in the 
larger house, the Colemans in this one ; 
and so great grew the friendship between 
the two families that a doorway was cut 
through the paling, and a door fitted into 
it, so that the two families might have un- 
interrupted intercourse with one another. 

At that time the family of William 
Mortimer consisted of himself, his wife, 
and his only child — Alice; the family of 
John Coleman of himself, his wife, and only 
child — Sally. Both girls were of about 
the same age. The elder people were 
more than friendly neighbours, they be- 
haved towards one another as cordial 
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familiars. But the chief bond between the 
two houses consisted in the affection of the 
two young girls for one another; they were 
like sisters. 

Alice was of the medium height, dark, 
and remarkable for the quiet beauty of her 
face and a rounded and perfected figure. 
Sally was tall, slender, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed, and full of light-hearted cheerfulness. 
The sight dearest to the elder people of 
both houses was that of Alice and Sally 
walking arm-in-arm round one or other of 
the gardens. For years the two families 
had been neighbours, and the girls had 
grown inseparable. Every one admired 
Alice for her beauty; but although Sally 
did not own regular features, she was a 
great favourite with all who knew her, and 
her parents idolised her. 

Her father, who had business in the 
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City, was a man then getting into years. 
He had married late in life, and was, when 
his daughter reached her eighteenth year, 
in his sixtieth. He had been a silent re- 
tiring man, much wrapped up in his busi- 
ness, and never given to demonstrativeness. 
He was somewhat taciturn and distant in 
his manner. In business he had the name 
of being honest and uncompromising ; and, 
although he made little or no show of his 
feelings in his home, he dearly loved his 
wife and only child, Sally. 

It will not be necessary to dwell at any 
length on the love Coleman bore his wife ; 
but, as this is the history of an episode in 
Sally's life, a few words may be said of the 
way in which he regarded her. 

The freshness of youth had left him 
when Sally came to him. She was the 
first young thing he had known intimately 
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in his middle life. He had been educated 
at home, and his home had been the house 
of an uncle and aunt, a childless pair much 
older than his father and mother, both of 
whom had died when he was an infant. 

Children brought up in the houses of 
elderly and childless aunts and uncles are 
alwaj's older-minded than those reared in 
their own homes. In such houses there are 
no echoes, however remote, of departed 
child-life. There are no marks on the walls 
or doors, no beds in the garden, no old 
rocking-horse in the store-room to tell of 
little hands quieted for ever, or little hands 
that have grown beyond the grasp of child- 
ish frolic or childish mischief. There are 
no reminiscences of youthful tempers or 
precocities. All things seem to have been 
always the same. The uncles and aunts 
show no signs of having been ever young. 
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There is no suggestion of progress or de- 
velopment. The future and the past are 
blank alike. 

In such a home John Coleman grew 
from boyhood to adolescence without any 
marked consciousness of the transition 
period through which he was passing. He 
suddenly found himself a young man with- 
out any boyish or childish record. Al- 
though he knew, as a matter of fact, that 
he was young, he felt upon him the so- 
briety and discretion of age. He was young 
in years, in nothing more. He cared not 
for gaiety, or the pleasures proper to his 
season of life. Without being soured, he 
was cramped. During working hours he 
was attentive to his business. When the 
office was shut he went home and spent his 
leisure with his books. 

John Coleman's business hours were 
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spent in his uncle's office in the City, thus 
the circle of dulness was complete. 

At lastj when Coleman was eight-and- 
twenty, his uncle died, leaving him a share 
in the business. Years went by, and in 
the end Coleman's aunt died, and he found 
himself absolutely alone in the world. 
Later he married, and ever since his mar- 
riage has lived in this house, where his 
wife and the little ones now lie sleep- 
ing. 

When he married his wife she was no 
longer young ; she had passed her thirtieth 
year. Like himself, she was of a sober 
nature, and in all essentials his married life 
differed little from his single life, except 
that after dinner he now read his book in 
his own dining-room while his wife sat by, 
instead of alone in his bedroom at his 
uncle's house. 
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In time a baby-girl was born and named 
Sally. At first, for a year or two, Coleman 
took little notice of the child. He was in 
easy circumstances by this time, and told 
his wife to see that the little thing had 
every comfort and attention befitting their 
position. But he contented himself with 
routine inquiries and occasional glances. 

His wife one morning, greatly to his 
amazement, for he had not heeded the 
flight of time, told him that Sally was two 
years old that day. 

Sally dined with her father and mother 
that day. She was allowed to remain up 
specially for the occasion. Coleman had 
never seen her for so long before. For the 
first time in his life he that evening took 
her on his knee. For the first time in his 
life he ran his hand through her curly, 
flaxen hair. For the first time in his life 
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he looked long and curiously into her large 
merry blue eyes. For the first time in his 
life he kissed her little hand as it lay in his. 
For the first time in his life he felt her 
arms cling about his neck. The beauty of 
her fresh sweet youthfulness grew about 
him like a charm. To touch her soothed 
and cheered him. What could equal the 
pleasure of watching her and thinking to 
himself she was his — his own? It had been 
his duty to cherish her; henceforth it 
would be his joy. 

What strange value his prosperity now 
took in his eyes! Money, which hitherto 
had seemed only a means of carrying on 
business successfully and satisfying trades- 
men, had now acquired a new aspect for 
him. It had ceased to be the slave of 
ordinary folk, and had been created her 
high handmaiden. 
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Sally had a doll that closed its eyes 
when it lay down. 

That night he stole up to the room 
where Sally slept, and, having raised the 
gas, he went over to the little cot where 
she lay. Half her curly head was concealed. 
He turned back the white counterpane. 
His little baby-girl lay on her back. The 
eyes were closed, and she was breathing 
so quietly he could scarcely hear her, 
although he bent low over the cot. In the 
loop of her left arm rested her dolly, its 
eyes closed also. He kissed the forehead of 
the sleeping baby, dimmed the gas, stole 
away to his book-room — the one in which I 
now am — and in the dark sat there for 
hours — musing over his child. 

That evening and night were the begin- 
ning of the great love John Coleman con- 
ceived for his daughter Sally, and from 
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that time forward he looked on her and the 
world with a new eye from a new stand- 
point. 

She was the first young being that had 
ever come near him. She had come to 
him in his mature manhood, and when life 
had already begun to seem narrowing 
around him. The manner of his bringing 
up and of his whole life had tended to 
make him unspeculative in all subjects, him- 
self included. He had been successful in 
business ; he had married a woman younger 
than himself, but not absolutely young. 
He had made a handsome settlement upon 
his wife. His will was in the hands of his 
solicitors ; and although thirty years of life 
might still be before him, he was in no way 
curious as to what those years might bring, 
nor would the immediate approach of death 
have filled him with overwhelming regrets 
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or terrors. His life had been cold, dull, 
uneventful; and he did not regard with 
great anxiety the possibility of that life 
running on much longer or being suddenly 
cut short. He had played no game but the 
poor one of living, and in that he felt no 
absorbing interest. 

Now all was changed. The past fell 
back from him like an old robe that had 
encumbered without comforting him. The 
present became supremely vitalised, and the 
future glowed before him as the Promised 
Land in the imagination of the Israelites of 
old. 

His wife was of mature years and 
settled habits. Her sentiments, her intel- 
lect, her manners had long ago taken final 
shape, and would be modified in only a 
trifling degree by events now rising. But 
here was Sally, young Sally, baby Sally, 
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soft and plastic to the hand. What a new 
feeling it was to have the privilege of 
directing a fresh mind — of fashioning a new 
nature! And then the being over whom 
he had acquired this wondrous power was 
his own, his own child — his own sweet, 
little, baby Sally ! 

From that day John Coleman altered 
visibly. He ceased to be the retiring taci- 
turn man of old. He took an active 
interest in things passing around him. His 
neighbours became to him, in his mind, 
his friends. His house and all that was in 
it and around it took new colour and 
haunted him pleasantly. Of evenings now 
Sally came in with the sweets to the table, 
and stayed a while after dinner. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Coleman were alone— and 
they very rarely saw company — they never 
used the drawing-room, but sat the whole 
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evening in the comfortable dining-room. 
Formerly he never spoke of household 
matters, and if his wife said anything about 
things of local interest he would reply 
briefly and then take up his book. Now 
all this was changed. Often he never 
opened a book of an evening, but chatted 
until bedtime about the most trivial 
matters occurring in the district; for did 
not his little Sally live there, and was not 
everything occurring within the scope of 
her observation of consequence and prime 
interest, because it exercised an influence, 
no matter how slight, over her ? 

And so the days slid into months, and 
the months into years, and Sally grew and 
prospered. These were happy days for 
John Coleman, and he made no secret of 
his happiness, but told any one to whom he 
mentioned the matter that he loved his 
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little girl and that she loved hiin, and that 

she was the sweetest, and the brightest, 
and the gayest little maid in London. 

Before he could believe it she was 
seven, and then in what seemed even a 
shorter time than those seven years she 
was thirteen, promising soon to be a tall 
graceful young woman. And now his love 
and the cherishing ardour of his nature 
increased a thousandfold. He became jeal- 
ous of her. Soon she would be a young 
woman, and then some one — some unknown 
and hateful one — would come and woo her 
and take her away from him, and leave his 
hearth forlorn of her vivid youthfulness It 
was when this thought first came with 
crushing weight into his mind that he 
spoke to Mr. Mortimer about the advan- 
tage of having a door of communication 
between the two gardens, that by such 
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means their daughters might more easily 
enjoy the society of one another; the two 
families had been friends for years. Mr. 
Mortimer was delighted with the sugges- 
tion. 

So the doorway was cut and fitted with 
a door which had no other fastening than a 
latch, and the two young girls of the houses 
could meet as often as they pleased without 
formality or going into what may be called 
the exterior air. The elder members of the 
families enjoyed also the new facilities of 
intercourse, and nothing was commoner in 
the fine summer time than to find a party 
of four elderly folk playing whist in one 
of the two houses, while the two young 
girls, arm-in-arm, walked about the modest 
grounds. 

Looking from the room in which I now 
sit, Mortimer's house had on the right a 
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coach-house and stables. In front, that is 
at the side, remote and invisible, there is 
a small carriage drive, and, bending across 
the front of this house, the drive leads to 
the coach-house and stables. If you pass in 
at the stable door you enter the garden at 
the back through a small door. Once in 
that garden nothing prevents you coming 
into this garden but a door secured by only 
a latch, which may be raised at either side 
of the door. These arrangements were as 
now when Sally Coleman was eighteen 
years of age, and when she was eighteen 
years of age an unusual event occurred. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer had a guest, a 
young man visitor, named Edward Garton. 
He was a short broad-shouldered young 
man of four or five and twenty, pale-faced, 
collected -looking, self-satisfied, and very 
quiet. He was a distant cousin of the 
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Mortimers, and had come to London on 
business likely to keep him in town for 
some time. 

* I warn you/ said Mortimer to Coleman 
with a smile, ' I warn you against Edward 
Garton. Sally must not fall in love with 
him, for our Alice is as good as engaged to 
him. The young people have not yet, I 
believe, said anything to one another, 
but — ;' and here he stopped and shook 
his head and smiled, as though to say all 
was as good as settled between the young 
people. 

By one of those coincidences which are 
only remarkable because of the frequency 
of their occurrence, it so fell out that John 
Coleman became, in the way of business, 
acquainted with the matter which had 
brought Edward Garton to London, and 
upon the knowledge so acquired formed a 
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very poor estimate of that young man's 
character. The nature of the case and the 
means by which he gained the information 
did not warrant him in saying anything to 
his friend Mortimer about it. A young 
man may do a silly or even a wicked thing, 
and repent and fall no more; but while 
Coleman found himself under no obligation 
to divulge to Mortimer the secret he had 
discovered, he was not in his own home 
sparing of his opinion of Edward Gar ton. 
He did not go into particulars, but he said 
he had formed a very poor estimate of the 
young man. 

For upwards of two months Edward 
Garton stayed with the Mortimers. No- 
thing definite had been arranged between 
Garton and Alice ; indeed, the chance of an 
understanding between the young people 
daily decreased, and for this John Coleman 
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was sincerely glad, because he loved Alice 
as though she were his own child, and he 
thought the woman who married Garton 
would have a life of misery before her. 

At length the day for Garton's depar- 
ture came. To the great joy of John Cole- 
man he learned from William Mortimer in 
the City that morning that Garton had not 
spoken to Alice, and that if he had Alice 
would to a certainty reject him. Mortimer 
was delighted. He told Coleman that they, 
too, had found out this young man, and 
that they were pleased he was going away, 
and that they thought his departure a 
good riddance. 

Never in all his life did Coleman go 
home with a lighter or gayer heart than 
that evening. He had bidden good-bye to 
Garton before setting out for town, and 
now, when he got back, he should find the 
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home and neighbours he loved so well 
relieved of that man's odious presence. 

He opened the front-door with his 
latch-key, left his hat in the hall, and went 
into the dining-room, where he found his 
wife alone. 

4 Where is Sally?' he asked. 

Without looking up his wife handed 
him a letter. 

Sally had been a fortnight married to 
Edward Garton, and had fled with him 
that day. 

Four years passed and John Coleman 
never heard a word of his daughter Sally. 
He desired to hear nothing of her. His 
heart was broken. He went back to his 
old, dark, taciturn ways, and spent most of 
his evenings in the room I am now writing 
in. The Mortimers left the house backing 
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this one, and it has never found a tenant 
since. 

One night as he sat alone reading, he 
heard a noise in the garden of the empty 
house. He raised the blind and looked 
out. He saw coming through the doorway 
between the two houses the figure of a 
woman. The woman carried a young child 
in her arms and led another by the hand. 

Coleman went down-stairs, opened the 
back-door, and let his daughter in. Her 
husband had deserted her and she was 
starving. She did not know the Mortimers 
had left the neighbourhood. She had gone 
along the carriage-drive and up to the 
house. She had found the house vacant, 
and then made up her mind to come home. 
She remembered a flag under which of old 
Mortimer's coachman used to hide the 
second key of the coach-house. The one 
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key opened back and front door. She 
found the key; the coachman must have 
forgotten to give it up. She came through 
the coach-house and stable into the garden 
of the house in which the Mortimers once 
lived, and thence into the garden under the 
window at which 1 sit. 

In a fortnight after that Sally's third 
baby was born. In a month Sally died. 
The three little ones now asleep under this 
roof are Sally's children, and the man who 
is writing this, as it now grows daylight, 
is, God help him, Sally's father. 



THROUGH THE FOAM. 



CHAPTER I. 

' THE MAN IS MAD.' 

'But, James, why can't I go with you? 
The captain's wife is going with him. They 
have been married years and years, and it's 
only three months since we were married. 
Why am I to stay at home? I will go — I 
must go. I'll never get into the boat.' 
She clung closer to him, and would not 
release him. 

' You can't, Jane ; you can't. The cap- 
tain would not hear of it. The owners 
would not allow it, and I wouldn't trust 
you, Jane — my little Jane — for a long voy- 
age in this crazy old tub.' 
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1 But you're the mate — the first mate 



and why shouldn't the first mate's wife go 
as well as the captain's ? Pll keep out of 
the way the whole time. I'll never come 
on deck. Tell the captain I'll never ask to 
come on deck once.' 

4 There's no use in asking, he would not 
allow it. It's never done. Go now, dar- 
ling, and I'll be home in no time, and I'll 
never make another foreign voyage.' He 
kissed her, and brushed a tear from his eye 
with the back of his hand. 

' But you say she's crazy, and they say 
she'll never see land again. Let me go 
with you, James. Let me go with you. 
Let us die together. What can I do ? How 
can I live while you are away? When they 
come to me and say, " She'll never see land 
again ! Poor James !" it will kill me. I tell 
you I shall — I must die before the four 
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months are up. 0, why did you ship in 
this horrid old Neptune! I can feel her 
shake under me. I felt her shake under 
me when I jumped aboard. Why did you 
not stay in the coasting?' She wept, 
and the strength of her embrace re- 
laxed. 

i There, there, don't cry! Why, the 
whole ship's crew is looking at us. You 
know I couldn't make money enough coast- 
wise to buy a little furniture. I am going 
only this one foreign voyage, and then I'll 
try and get a vessel of my own — I mean as 
master of one — and never be more than a 
few cables' length away from my little wife.' 
He bent over her and held her closer to 
him. 

4 Now, then,' sang out the captain from 
the poop, ' make fast the tow-line. How's 
the anchor ?' 
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attend to the oars and could not render any 
assistance to the insensible woman. She 
could not sit up. After a moment's reflec- 
tion he placed her gently on the stern-sheet, 
and saying to the man, ' I'll be back in a 
minute,' sprang up the ladder to fetch some- 
thing to put under her head. 

No sooner had he disappeared than a 
-slender, brown-eyed, swarthy man clam- 
bered over the bulwark and descended the 
ladder with the utmost haste. When he 
reached the boat he went forward, cast 
off the line, and cried out in a foreign 
accent to the boatman, * Pull off, my 
man.' 

The boatman made a few strokes of the 
oars. The captain waved an adieu to the 
foreigner, and signalled the tug to go ahead. 
As the barque leaned forward under the 
first sharp strain of the tow-rope, the 
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foreigner stepped aft, and, raising the form 
of the inanimate woman, set it beside him 
on the stern thwart, and supported her 
with his arm. 

At this moment the figure of the mate 
rose above the bulwark. He carried a 
bundle in his hand. When he saw that the 
barque was under way he glanced hastily 
over the side to which the shore-boat had 
been made fast. The boat was now twenty 
yards distant. He at once took in what 
had happened. With a shout he leaped on 
deck, tore off his coat, jacket and boots, 
and bounded to the bulwark once more. 
Some of the men saw him, and, suspecting 
his design, flung him to the deck and held 
him down. 

1 Let me go! r he roared. 'Let me go! 
It's Bartolino, the scoundrel ! Let me go, 
men, I tell you. I saw him smile. For 
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the love of Heaven, hands off! I'll kill 
the man that lets me.' 

He was a powerful man, and it took 
five of the sailors to restrain him. Foam 
was at his mouth, and his eyes were blood- 
shot with fury. 

4 1 must go, men, I must go. You don't 
know all. That black villain made love 
to her, and wanted her to marry him, 
and I know he has a wife already. If 
you don't unhand me I'll kill some 
one.' 

4 What's all this about f asked the 
captain. 

The men told him. 

4 Why, you must be mad, Fulton — mad 
or drunk ! The boat is a quarter of a mile 
astern now, and it's a mile to the shore, 
and you can't swim.' 

A sudden change came over the mate. 
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He ceased to struggle. He lay perfectly 
still. 

* Captain/ he pleaded, in a trembling 
voice, ' you are right ; but tell them to let 
me go. I want to have one more look at 
her. I swear to you on the, word of a man 
not to go over the side. Trust me.' 

4 Let him up, my lads. Let him up. 
He's a man of his word, and he'll keep it. 
I'll go bail for him.' 

They released him. He rose hastily, 
and, without a word, rushed from where 
he had lain, and entered the house on deck. 
In an instant he emerged, grasping a gun 
by the barrel in his powerful right hand, 
and whirling it round his head, he ran aft, 
shouting, 

5 The first man that lets me I'll brain. 
I'll brain him. Keep off!' 

A raging lion could not have had more 
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terror for the crew than this infuriated 
man with the deadly weapon. They shrank 
from him and stood petrified by fear. For 
a moment even the captain was surprised 
into inactivity. 

Fulton reached the taffrail, rested the 
gun on it, and aimed at the boat. He 
raised his head once or twice. 

Meanwhile the captain had dropped 
down from the poop and stolen behind 
him. 

1 Fulton/ he whispered, 4 it's a long shot, 
and if you miss him you may stave the 
boat, or — ' 

4 Hit her,' he groaned, throwing down 
the gun. 

The captain had been afraid to touch 
the mate, lest the latter might, upon the 
impulse, fire. 

The captain put his foot on the gun, 
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beckoned men aft, and made signs to them. 
They stole upon the mate and caught him. 
He made no resistance now. 

' Take him below,' ordered the captain, 
c and put him in irons. The man is mad. 7 



CHAPTER II. 



THE DEEELICT. 



The boat which bore Jane Fulton and 
Giovanni Bartolino was close to the shore 
before the mate's wife opened her eyes. 
She was at first too feeble to think, and he 
carefully kept his head out of her view. 
At length she became aware that she was 
supported against a man by a man's arm. 
Gradually memory returned, and she re- 
called the scene upon which her eyes had 
closed. 

4 James, it was so good of you to 
come away ! Did I faint T she whispered, 
in a weak voice. 

The Italian did not move or speak. 

4 Let me raise up my head, James. 
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Raise up my head a little, darling, so that 
I may see you and feel safe.' 

Still he was motionless and silent. 

She became uneasy. Was James ill? 
Why did James not speak ? This was not 
like him. 

She made an effort, turned, and saw. 
With a cry of disappointment and dread 
she strove to free herself from him, but he 
held her firmly. 

* You are too much frightened,' he said 
softly. ' There is no cause, however. I 
am Bartolino. He is gone. He said to 
me, " Take you her to the land. Take you 
care of her, and see her to the house where 
we live. I commend her to your good 
care, caro Bartolino,'' was what he said. 
Ah, he was a great — how do you call it? — 
fool to go away from his enchanting bride ! 
But some men love only with their eyes, 
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and not with their — how do you call it? — 
hearts.' 

He whispered these words into her ears 
in low regretful tones, under which lay a 
tremor that filled her with alarm. He had 
been the rival of James. She had never 
given heed to him, but he had courted her 
with southern assiduity, and filled her ears 
with southern hyperbole. James had told 
her he was a bad — a bad shameful man; 
but James had told her no more. He did 
not wish that she, who was so free from 
evil, should know how vile a vile man 
could be. 

She shrank from him while he spoke- 
She felt he was telling lies. But how did 
he come there ? 

i No, no,' she moaned ; i I know James 
did not give me into your charge. I know 
he did not. How did I come to be here, 
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boatman ?' she demanded, raising her voice, 
and trying to disengage herself from the 
arm of Bartolino. 

c The mate brought you down the side, 
and laid you on the stern sheet, and told 
me to wait for something or some one. I 
couldn't hear plain, as the tug was blowing 
off steam. And then he went up the side, 
and Mr. Bartolino came down and cast off 
the line we had from the barque, and told 
me to pull ashore. And nice work it is, too, 
pulling ashore with a four-knot tide running 
away under her keel.' 

The boatman turned his eyes, angrily, 
at the swift waters on either side. If he 
had at that moment raised his head he 
would have seen the gun-barrel glistening 
in the sun on the taffrail; but he was old 
and dull, and, like most of his class, bent 
almost double with labours of the oar. 
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But Bartolino raised his eyes, and saw 
the gleam of the barrel. He staggered into 
a standing attitude, raising the form of the 
young woman in his arms as he rose in the 
swaying boat, and holding her between him 
and the stern of the Neptune. It was when 
Bartolino did this that Fulton threw down 
the gun and gave himself up in despair. 

. 4 See!' said Bartolino, in the ear of the 
young woman. ' He is waving a farewell 
to us, cava. Salute him. He is overcome 
by joy at seeing the great care I take of 
you.' 

She struggled in his arms and sought 
to free herself. 

i Do you want to drown us all ?' said the 
boatman angrily, as the boat heeled over, 
perilously, to one side and then the other. 

4 Our good Cahill wishes us to sit down,' 
said Bartolino, drawing the shrinking form 
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of the young wife down after hiin. 'Our 
good Cahill, the best boatman in the port 
of Dunlee, does not wish us to salute dear 
James any longer, or we may, for example, 
turn over the boat. Sit down, and let us 
be calm. You are better already. The 
colour is coming back to your — how do you 
call it? — cheek; and your eye — ah! your 
eye! There is no word in your beastly 
language to describe your eye. And yet 
this James, this — how do you call it? — this 
foolish James, is going away from the look 
of those eyes. Ah ! he is a — a stolto, a fool. 

4 Take away your arm at once, sir, I bid 
you!' she cried in great distress. 'Mr. 
Cahill, will you make this man sit properly 
on the boat ?' 

i Ah ! pardon me,' he said, releasing her. 
'I did not mean to be disagreeable to you. 
I only meant to be polite; but you always 
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did put bad— how do you call it ? — bad 
thoughts to my innocent acts. I meant 
only that dear James might see you, that 
he might salute you, and held you up, and, 
for example, you are annoyed with me. 
But, oh ! I would not annoy you for all the 
whole — how do you call it? — lock, stock, 
and barrel of the world. Ah ! no/ 

Although his words and manner were 
fawning, there ran a tone of menace through 
his voice. 

'You are no man, or you would not 
persecute me in my trouble,' said Jane, 
breaking down and sobbing convulsively. 

' Persecute her ! Oh, cielo ! Good Mr. 
Cahill, did you not hear and see all the 
kindness I have shown Jane — dear Jane?' 

' 1 will not, Mr. Bartolino, allow you to 
call me Jane. My name is Fulton.' 

'Then I will call you Mrs. Fulton. Per 
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Diavoh, I will call you anything so long as 
I may call you something. There was a 
time when I thought I might call you 
Bartolino, and even yet I am not without 
hope. If you take down your hands, you 
will be able to get a last look at the 
Neptune. She is just rounding the point.' 

She took down her hands from her face, 
and looked through her tears at the barque 
as she moved slowly round the point as if 
drawn forward by the bent smoke from the 
tug now hidden by the point. She dropped 
her face into her hands again, and wept 
quietly. Bartolino leant back on the thwart 
with a sinister smile on his dark crafty face. 

The remainder of the distance to the 
shore was rowed in silence. The young 
wife never took down her hands from her 
face ; Bartolino leaned back, and twisted his 
moustaches, and the old man rowed with 
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the dogged force of habit born of resolution 
chronically exerted. When the boat touched 
the stairs the young wife refused to take the 
foreigner's h#nd, stepped ashore, and told 
him if he dared to force his company on her 
she would ask protection of the first man 
she met. He bowed in silence, and moving 
aside on the steps of the slip, made room 
for her to pass. She passed him with bent 
head, and walked to her plain lodging at 
the very top of the High-street overlooking 
the sea, outside the port of Dunlee. 

The port of Dunlee is a place of much 
commercial importance in the south of Ire- 
land. The town is built round a large basin, 
formed by low headlands, and the entrance 
to it is so narrow and tortuous, that only 
vessels of the lightest burden can sail up to 
the town. All large vessels must be towed 
up and down, and across the mouth of the 
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harbour stretches a bar, which can be passed 
by vessels of heavy draught only a little 
before and a little after high water. 

In this town, to which many Italian 
ships came in the course of the year, Gio- 
vanni Bartolino lived — no one knew exactly 
how, for what he earned as an interpreter 
would not have kept him in the meanest 
penury, whereas he lived very well, and 
wore a great profusion of jewellery. In 
this town lived James Fulton and Jane 
O'Byrne, who had recently become Jane 
Fulton; and with Jane O'Byrne these two 
men had, after their different kinds, fallen 
in love. Towards the foreigner Jane never 
turned a kindly eye. She loathed the sight 
of him. But all in vain. He would not 
take a refusal. He persisted in following 
her wherever she went, and as Fulton was 
much away from Dunlee, he had many 
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opportunities of forcing himself upon Jane. 
At last, when Jane and Fulton were engaged, 
the latter met the foreigner, and told him, 
in unmistakable terms, that any further 
interference on his part would lead to — 
well, a fight. 'That is,' said Fulton scorn- 
fully, i if you lubberly foreigners can fight 
without your knives.' 

Now, Bartolino was a man of more pru- 
dence than valour in matters of warfare, 
and while he resolved not to fight in the 
ordinary way, he resolved to let Fulton 
have a knife, or an equivalent for a knife, 
when a discreet opportunity offered. After 
his way — which was. not a high or chivalric 
way — he was in love with 'Jane; but 
stronger than his love of Jane was now his 
hatred of this tall, long-limbed, flat-chested, 
loose-made young man, who had promised 
to thrash him. 
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And now, here was Fulton as good as 
disposed of by his own act He was g<me 
in the rotten old Neptune to Quebec, and 
the chances were she would never see land 
again. In the case of the strongest craft 
that ever swam going such a voyage there 
was a chanoe of her not coming back ; but 
here was this old worn- out timber ship 
ready to sink on the slightest provocation. 
! he had a brave chance of revenge with- 
out risk. Then, when Jane was a widow, 
he would renew his suit, and perhaps win 
her. If he did, as soon as he grew tired of 
her he'd be revenged on her, and leave her 
to starve. Per Bacco — it was too good ! 

When Jane reached her home that day 
she was sad enough. He was gone away 
from her for a vague long time. He said 
four months, but it might be six ; there 
was no telling. She would rather have 
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lived in two rooms all her life with him 
than buy the furniture for a house of their 
own. What was the good of lodging or 
house without him? How could there be a 
home without James ? You might call four 
walls — any four walls — a home ; but what 
difference, worth thinking of, was there be- 
tween one set of four walls and another, if 
he was away — if he was not there? And 
would not the barest floor and the dreariest 
walls be better with him than the finest 
house in Dunlee without him ? 

But much as Jane knew to make her 
sad and uneasy, she did not know all. She 
did not know that her husband had got 
thirty shillings a month more on board the 
Neptune than he would as first mate on any 
first-class vessel of her size. She did not 
know that the captain and all the crew had 
more wages than they could get on any 
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other vessel sailing between Dunlee and 
Quebec — ay, or between any other Irish 
port and the St. Lawrence. She did not 
know that the reason the captain brought 
his childless wife with him was because he 
thought they had better be together no 
matter what their fate might be. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE BOTTLE. 

A little while after Jane Fulton gained 
her lodgings, the Neptune let go the tug- 
boat and set out upon her voyage. No- 
thing worth notice occurred on the passage 
to Quebec, except that she made more 
water than usual. But the increase was of 
no moment. Captain Flynn was rather 
agreeably disappointed by the behaviour of 
the old barque. i For all I know,' he said 
confidentially to the first mate, when they 
were a few days out, 4 she may live to make 
a dozen voyages more.' 

Fulton had now returned to duty. At 
the time of that scene on deck Captain 
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Flynn had believed his mate to be mad; 
bat as soon as the vessel cleared the land he 
went below and heard the history Fulton 
had to tell him about the Italian, Giovanni 
Bartolino. The captain listened patiently, ' 
and then said, 

4 1 can feel for you, my lad. I can feel 
for you ; and shooting would be too good a 
death for him, if shooting would do any 
good, but it wouldn't. It would kill him, 
but then where would you be, and what 
would become of the little girl at home if 
they strung you up at the yard-arm ? ]STo, 
no, shooting is too good for him, but it isn't 
good enough for you, my lad. Kick those 
things off, and tumble up on deck. I'll 
take no notice of what has happened.' So 
Fulton kicked off the irons, and went back 
to his post. 

At Quebec the Neptune discharged her 
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ballast, knocked out her bow ports, and 
filled her hold slowly and laboriously with 
square timber. Then a heavy deck load 
was got aboard and secured. At last the 
Neptune was loaded, and having cleared 
out, she sailed down the St. Lawrence 
and put to sea. 

For a while all went well, and Captain 
Flynn was beginning to think one of the 
jpaost prosperous voyages he had ever made 
was to be his fate this time. Then began a 
series of disasters. 

The barque had a great deck-load, and 
had heavy spars, so that she rolled a good 
deal. On one occasion when the men were 
aloft shaking out reefs, one of them rolled 
off the yard and was lost. They could ill 
spare a man, for although the sailors were 
paid extra wages, the Neptune happened to 
be rather short-handed. Every watch the 
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men had to work the pumps before the 
man was lost overboard. The barque now 
began to make more water, and the captain 
wished anxiously he had two additional 
able seamen. 

Then a gale came on, and the vessel 
carried away her maintop-gallant-mast, and, 
owing to some inexplicable oversight, the 
spare spars had all been allowed to remain 
where they had been on the voyage out, 
lashed to the stanchions, flush with the 
main -deck, and jvere, therefore, out of 
reach, nothing could be done in the way of 
repairing damage. 

After the gale fell a calm, and the sea 
being very high the barque rolled heavily. 
The unsupported fore-top-gallant-mast bent 
like a whip, and ultimately fell over the 
bow, carrying the jibboom with it. The 
ship seemed a wreck. 
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But the chapter of accidents was not 
yet full. The water gained alarmingly, the 
men grew almost exhausted, and there was 
every danger of the barque becoming 
water-logged. 

She sat down heavily in the water and 
rolled more than ever. One of the baulks 
on deck shifted a little from its lashing to 
a ring bolt, and in the dark a man's foot 
slipped into the space between it and an- 
other baulk, and the leg was so injured he 
had to lay up. 

Two men having now been incapaci- 
tated, and the water still increasing, Cap- 
tain Flynn found himself in a disabled ship, 
ten days from land, certain of being water- 
logged. 

When he set out he had had little faith 
in the Neptune. Now he had none, and he 
considered the only chance of life remaining 
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to him and his crew was that they should 
fall in with some ship and get picked oft 
He would not at that moment abandon the 
ship, but he felt he would have been justi- 
fied in leaving the old tub, but yet forbore. 

The next day after the man injured his 
leg, a steamer hov6 in sight, and seeing 
the barque almost dismantled and labour- 
ing heavily, altered her course slightly and 
passed and spoke the barque. 

Captain Flynn reported the Neptune, of 
Dunlee, with loss of one man overboard, 
one man disabled, fore and main-top-gallant 
masts and jibboom gone, and heavy dam- 
ages to deck and gear, and five feet of water 
in hold. He refused assistance or to leave 
the ship. 

A month went by after the arrival of 
that steamer, and nothing was heard of the 
Neptune. 
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Jane Fulton was in despair. The 
owners had given up hope, or rather fear, 
for the barque was heavily insured, and 
although they were kindly and humane 
men, they would have gladly heard of her 
foundering in mid- ocean. 

Giovanni Bartolino was too astute a 
man to pursue his designs on Jane during 
the first moments of her dereliction or de- 
spair. But, as day succeeded day, and no 
account of the Neptune came, he began to 
think that fate had favoured him at last, 
and that Jane was destined ultimately for 
him. All Dunlee gave up the Neptune, 
and if Jane did not finally despair, it was 
because she did not mingle with the towns- 
people, and had no kith or kin from whom 
to learn facts. 

Some of the gales which blew in mid- 
Atlantic blew also on shore, and one morn- 
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ing, after one of those gales, and when the 
barque had been six weeks overdue, on 
one of the vast flat sandbanks surround- 
ing the harbour, a bottle was found, and 
in the bottle a paper to the following 
effect : 

4 1 am directed by the captain to write 
this, Mr. Fulton, the first mate, and Mr. 
Higgins, the second mate, having being 
washed overboard, and the captain been 
disabled. On the 14th of July we spoke 
the screw steamship Jessie, of Hull, home- 
ward bound, declined help, and stuck to 
the ship. We have seen no vessel since, 
and are foundering. All is over. Nothing 
can save us. In an hour our decks will 
burst up, and we shall be lost. Good-bye 
to all old hands at home. 

* John Donovan/ 
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This bottle was found by a boy playing 
on the sands; it put all doubts at rest. 
Fears were now confirmed into certainties, 
and even Jane Fulton seemed to have loet 
all hope of ever seeing her husband or the 
Neptune again. Day succeeded day, and 
brought no news. What news was there 
needed to complete the dismal story ? 

Jane Fulton had read, in the Dunlee 
weekly paper, the history of that bottle, 
and the words found in it. She had gone 
down to the owners, and they shook their 
heads, and said they feared the worst, and 
that they should have to stop the money 
they had been paying her until they knew 
further, as they had as yet no account of 
how much money Fulton had had at Quebec, 
and, for anything they knew to the contrary, 
he might have drawn all his wages for the 
run. 
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She did not think anything of the 
money then; but next week, when her 
small supply had run out, the desolation of 
her position became more apparent than 
ever. 

Then some anonymous friend sent her 
a trifle. She could not tell who the friend 
was. She did not know the writing, but it 
was a man's hand. She was not like women 
in better circumstances, able to keep in- 
doors and hide her grief She had no 
money to buy mourning, and it was abso- 
lutely necessary for her to look for some 
employment. She had been engaged as a 
worker in a millinery house in Dunlee, 
but on applying there she found her place 
had been filled up, and that there was no 
vacancy. Her old mistress had a high 
opinion of Jane, and felt profoundly for 
her, so she gave her a note of introduction 
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to another shop of the same kind in the 
town. 

They were, unfortunately, full there 
also. She tried again and again, and failed. 
A second small sum came from the same 
unknown hand ; but it barely paid for her 

lodging, and the poor woman with whom 
she lived could not afford to give her credit. 
She had begun to know what hunger was. 
Little by little she had disposed of the few 
articles for which she could get money. 

More than a month went by, and all the 
money Jane Fulton had during that time 
was two sums of seven shillings each in 
postage stamps. She had now nothing but 
the poor clothes she wore, and did not 
know where to turn for a penny. 

One evening, while she was drearily 
walking along the quay, in the sad com- 
panionship of the river which had carried 
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him away from her to his watery grave, 
she heard a familiar voice, saying, 

c Mrs. Fulton, I am, indeed, most sad to 
hear of your great trouble.' 

She looked up, and beheld the swarthy 
face of Giovanni Bartolino. She stood still, 
and for a moment did not know what to say. 

1 If,' went on the Italian, 'you will allow 
me, I should very much like to walk and 
speak with you a small piece. There is 
something upon my mind I desire to say to 
you. I have not ventured to speak to you 
before, although I ventured to send you a 
little money without putting my name to it.' 

Ah ! so it was he had sent the money ! 
What was she to do ? She could not turn 
away from the only being who had lent her 
a helping hand in her deep distress. She 
must thank him for what he had done. In 
a feeble voice she said, 1 1 am very much 

vol. in. N 
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obliged to you — very much indeed. You 
may speak now/ 

She turned into a side street to give him 
the opportunity of saying what he had to 
say in greater privacy. 

' If you tell me you are much obliged to 
me — ah ! what have I done for you ? No- 
thing compared with what I would please 
myself to do for you. I would with happi- 
ness lay down my life for you. You know 
that all hope is now long since gone about 
poor dear James — ' 

4 This way— this way !' shouted a man's 
voice behind them. l That's Mrs. Fulton! 
Hooray ! Mrs. Fulton ! Hooray f 

She turned round, and saw five men 
running up the street. 

When they reached Mrs. Fulton and 
Bartolino they were out of breath, but one 
contrived to say, 
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' Mrs. Fulton, good news ! The Neptune 
is in below, waterlogged, but with all hands 
well and hearty, except one poor fellow 
they lost over the side.' 

' And my husband?' 

'Is the heartiest of the whole lot. 
Hooray !' 

She would have fallen, only one of the 
stalwart sailors caught her in his arms. 

Suddenly one of the men shouted out, 
4 And there's the black-hearted villain, 
Bartolino, that told the boy to watch for 
that bottle, as the boy has said.' 

In a moment Bartolino was seized. 

1 What shall we do with him, men ?' said 
one of the men, who was holding the 
trembling Italian. 

' Throw him in the river, the villain !' 

'What! and poison all the innocent 
creatures of fish V 
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i Jump on him !' 

4 What ! Jump on the likes of him with 
good leather boots ?' 

1 Give him a smather ?' 

'Ay! that's the best. Let us all smather 
him, and that will ease our minds. Oh! 
you black-gizzarded skunk, to write that 
lie, and put it in a bottle, a purpose to break 
the poor women's hearts!' and at these 
words the men began to cuff Bartolino 
soundly. 

In the meantime a crowd had gathered 
and carried Mrs. Fulton down to the quay, 
and into an apothecary's shop, where she 
quickly recovered, and was well enough to 
sit up and see the old Neptune towed into 
port amid the cheers of the people. Beside 
the captain on the poop stood James Fulton, 
who had, with the others, returned safe and 
sound 4 through the foam.' 



THE MYSTERY 



OF 



LANKHOKNE PLACE. 



We were very quiet decorous people at 
Lankhorne Place when I lived there a few 
years ago. The house was spacious, clean, 
and comfortable, and, under the careful 
management of Mrs. Waddy, widow of the 
Kev. James Waddy, late rector of Lastfall, 
in Essex, things went as smoothly and 
pleasantly as any reasonable man could 
desire in a middle-class West-end lodging- 
house, 

Mrs. Waddy did not call the house at 
Lankhorne Place a lodging-house, but always 
alluded to the establishment as a private 
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residence in which ladies, gentlemen, and 
families might obtain temporary accommo- 
dation. It must not be assumed from this 
that Mrs. Waddy was given to high falutin. 
She was good-hearted and simple spoken 
and ladylike in her manners and in her 
mind. She was a tall, graceful, slender 
woman, with black hair, pale face, and kind 
dark gray eyes that were very slow to 
move, and strangers to anger. She had 
the manner of benevolence ; her mind was 
under the dominion of thought, and had 
for its familiar spirit a wise and gracious 
charity. 

Most of the people who came to Lank- 
home Place were regular visitors, and 
nearly all were known to one another. 
Most of the visitors belonged to the families 
of professional men. A few retired business 
people came now and then, but only a few. 
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We were very strict about references, and 
so the house was kept up by a clique, and 
wore the aspect of a family club. In getting 
references, Mrs. Waddy always said plainly 
that not only should the references be above 
suspicion, but the referees persons of mature 
years, and either visitors to the house or 
well known to visitors. It was also a rule 
of Mrs- Waddy's never to let any room for 
less than a month. 

We had a dining-room, drawing-room, 
breakfast-room, study, and small reception- 
room for callers at inconvenient times. The 
study we used for writing and reading. No 
smoking was allowed in the house except in 
the dining-room after dinner. We could 
breakfast any time we chose. No regu- 
lar luncheon was set, but it could be got if 
required. We all dined together at six, so 
that the guests might get away to theatres 
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and other places of amusement by a quarter 
past seven. We were not obliged to dress 
for dinner; and when the house was full, 
twenty to twenty- five sat down ; the aver- 
age was about fifteen. 

Mrs. Waddy took the head of the table, 
and the gentleman longest in the house the 
foot. There was one exception to the latter 
rule. Major Wynne always refused the 
honour on the grounds — First, that he was 
a bachelor, which we did not allow to count, 
and secondly, that it was the business of a 
soldier to hew the living, not the dead. 
This latter plea always caused the ladies to 
shudder and say 'How horrible!' and 
enabled the Major to escape the task, and 
made him extremely popular in the draw- 
ing-room later. 

The conversation at our dinners was by 
no means brilliant. To tell the truth, we 
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were a trifle respectable and dull. The talk 
consisted chiefly of a superstructure of com- 
monplaces erected upon the general news of 
the day. The most important items in the 
evening papers were decorously discussed, 
care being taken to avoid subjects upon 
which feeling or conviction was likely to be 
strongly expressed. If any of the guests, 
through ignorance of the rules of the house, 
or through heedlessness, introduced a topic 
likely to excite controversy, Mrs. Waddy, 
with a smile, would hold up her finger and 
shake her head, and say, 

'We may not be all of your way of 
thinking about the future chances of the 
Liberals, but that is no reason why we 
should tell you so, and this is not a political 
dinner, is it, Major Wynne ?' 

To which the Major would reply that 
dinner was an affair of the whole of man- 
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kind, and far too important to be at the 
mercy of any party whatever. 

At breakfast we talked of the theatres 
and other amusements of the night before. 
On Sundays we offered carefully qualified 
opinions of the best known preachers in 
London. No one ever was so bold as to 
declare this or that preacher the most fervid 
or convincing or satisfying. Each amply 
stated that he admired certain specific qua- 
lities in his favourite pulpit orator, but that, 
of course, his taste was only his taste, and 
every one else was free to differ from him 
and admire whom he liked. 

This timid and lukewarm policy, if it 
kept us free from dangers and broils, pre- 
served us from forming friendships. We 
were an amiably - conducted incoherent 
company of chance acquaintances, bound 
to one another by nothing beyond the daily 
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duties of politeness, owning no great joy in 
the coming of a familiar face, experiencing 
no sharp regret at the departure of the 
most agreeable of our fellows. Our hearts 
and our emotions were reserved for our 
homes. Our whims and oddities were kept 
powerfully in check. We were harmoniously 
polite, unexcitingly cordial, the slaves of 
regulation manners, sunken in the dim 
motionless depths of conventional urbanity. 

At the time I speak of my connection 
with the house had not been of very long 
standing. I was the junior guest, and 
although familiar with the appearances of 
most of the frequent visitors, I looked upon 
myself and was regarded by the others as a 
new comer. Hence I found myself more or 
less excluded from the inner or confidential 
circle. 

One morning, as I was coming down to 
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breakfast, I met Mrs. Waddy on the stairs. 
With a smile of half- sly congratulation she 
informed me that before night I should be 
promoted from my position of junior, as a 
perfectly new visitor was to arrive in the 
afternoon of that day. Feeling an interest 
in my successor, I asked Mrs. Waddy who it 
was. 

' A lady,' she answered, with another sly 
smile ; i a young lady, to whom, of course, 
you must be very civil and attentive.' 

' I shall do my best to be agreeable to 
my successor,' I answered; ' and,' I added, 
as Mrs. Waddy passed me, i who knows but 
she may be my fate.' 

Mrs. Waddy reached the top of the flight 
of stairs before I had finished speaking. She 
looked back, smiled once more, raised her 
hand in a gesture of admonition, and said 
playfully, 
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4 Take care ! We allow no love-making 
in this house.' 

When I think now of that morning and 
its poor badinage, and of the fate that fol- 
lowed upon the coming of that girl, I do 
not know whether to bless memory or 
curse it. 

That afternoon, in the drawing-room, 
just before dinner, Mrs. Waddy introduced 
me to Miss Barclay. She and I chatted. 
Mrs. Waddy told her that she had super- 
seded me as junior in the house. I took 
her in to dinner. We conversed until the 
ladies rose, and then I threw myself into an 
easy chair, lit a cigar, and mused over Miss 
Barclay. 

Yes, Miss Barclay was an interesting 
image to fix in the mind and dwell upon in 
memory. She was tall, dark, graceful, too 
slender for beauty, too vivid for forgetful- 
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ness. She wore her rich dark-brown hair 
close to the head, and gathered in at the 
back under a large old-fashioned tortoise- 
shell comb. The head itself was refined 
and small. A bright bloom burned on her 
cheeks, and in her brown eyes shone a clear 
bright light that never grew and never 
waned. Her hands were particularly long, 
and, like her figure, too slender for beauty, 
too dainty and graceful for forgetfulness. 

In the sense that she was still unmar- 
ried, she was young, but her years could not 
have been less than thirty. Her voice was 
clear and sweet, with that undertone of 
grave considerateness which soothes and 
elevates those who hear it, and sets its 
owner in a niche apart from vulgar thoughts 
and the noises of vulgar speech. 

With all these attributes of physical 
calm, she was haunted, pursued, goaded on 
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by a tremulous nervousness. Notwithstand- 
ing these potentialities of repose, she was 
seldom at rest. The light in the eyes never 
faded nor grew more, but the hands, the 
head, and the lips were rarely all still 
together. 

That first evening, as I sat smoking my 
cigar in the easy chair, I made up my mind 
her restlessness arose from the presence of 
so many unfamiliar people. 

That evening in the easy chair, while 
the other men discussed the probability of 
hostilities being renewed between Servia 
and Turkey, I considered the scope and 
quality of Miss Barclay's mind and heart, 
and the quality of her intelligence. 

I thought long over her intelligence, 
and the more I thought over it the more I 
found to admire. I rehearsed our conver- 
sation at dinner, and I discovered new 
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beauties in what she had said. While we 
had been talking at the table I had often 
been distracted by my neighbours, by my 
little duties, and most of all by the influence 
of her person and her presence. The in- 
sight I had been able to gain into her mind 
while I had been with her was like that 
obtained of a friend's picture-gallery while 
one is hurried through it by the owner. 
Now, I could wander at will, pause before 
what pleased or interested me, and follow 
out trains of thought suggested and aban- 
doned in the more encumbered examina- 
tion. 

A keen and quick intelligence she pos- 
sessed — this was obvious — but in it lay 
strange, unexpected, and infinitely inter- 
esting mazes full of bright surprises and 
figures that came upon the explorer with 
pleasant shock. 
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Although I could not satisfy myself that 
for one moment her whole attention had 
been devoted to our conversation, the effect 
was exhilarating. It may have been be- 
cause her mind did not dwell exclusively 
upon what she said, the effect was all the 
more refreshing. The very fact of her not 
following my words closely might have 
produced the charming obliquity of her 
replies. As it were, she took in what I 
said, allowed the first operation of her mind 
to proceed unheeded, and did not become 
conscious that a reply was expected or 
needed until the end of the second opera- 
tion had been reached. Thus, for example, 
I had said to her at desert, 

c Things are reversed with nuts and 
heads : the larger the kernel the harder to 
break the shell; the larger the brain the 
easier.' 

vol. in. o 
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'Yes,' she said^ thoughtfully, paused, 
and then added after a while : ' I wonder do 
things seem the same size and weight to 
niggers as to us.' She had, of course, in- 
terposed between her words and mine the 
thought : 

4 Niggers have thicker skulls and smaller 
brains and harder heads than we. What 
is the effect on the senses of a small 
/brain V 

So far I had got when I finished my 
first cigar. Being still the junior visitor 
•.among the men, and taking no deep interest 
in the after-dinner talk at Lankhorne Place, 
my silence was not observed, or at least, if 
noticed, caused no remark. 

I had not quite finished my claret, so I 
lighted another cigar, re-seated myself in 
my easy chair, with the resolution of spend- 
ing another twenty minutes in the same 
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manner as the former. I lay back and 
closed my eyes. 

Her heart — what was her heart like ? 
Gentle and kindly and very sympathetic, 
all this her voice told. But here I was 
obliged to give up. I could get no further. 
It seemed as though I could reach the sub- 
tlest ramifications of her mind, but could 
not gain more than the main ways of her 
heart. This I felt to be rather strange and 
exasperating, for without priding myself on 
being able to read character at sight, I had 
some facility in getting a long way behind 
the scenes with men and women after a 
brief interview. In this case I had been 
able to map down the intelligence to my 
own satisfaction. I could get no further 
with her now, so I turned my attention in 
another direction. I regarded myself. 

Who was I? What was I? Had I a 
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history ? Had my heart a history ? And 
last of all, did it seem likely that in the 
case of me, William Neville, any circum- 
stance could cause me to turn over the leaf 
upon which the last record of my heart was 
written? Was it likely I should begin a 
fresh narrative? 

I almost laughed at the notion, but 
nevertheless (there still remained half my 
cigar to smoke) proceeded to answer the 
queries I had put to myself: 

I was William Neville, come of a good 
family, not closely related to any great per- 
sonage, but claiming distant cousinship with 
a dozen good houses. I was a man of mo- 
derate desires, with moderate means, which 
came to me as the heir to a small property 
in a northern shire. I had neither brother 
nor sister, and my father and mother had 
been dead some years. I was a bachelor of 
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six-and-thirty, with no thought of marriage. 
The story of my life was as uneventful as 
the story of any man's life can well be who 
has reached my years. 

The only event out of the routine 
comedy and tragedy which go to make up 
the better half of man's three score and ten 
years had been the publication a few years 
before of a book. This book brought me 
nothing but abuse and a bill for £33 6s. 9d., 
the difference between the cost and the sum 
of the sales. For a year after the abuse 
and deficit I held that the critics and the 
reading public of the British nation did 
not know how to appreciate genius when 
they met it. Towards the beginning of 
the second year after publication I made up 
my mind that the critics and the reading 
public of the British nation knew how to 
treat a foolish book when they found one 
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and that in my case they had given a con- 
clusive proof of that knowledge. 

And yet I had set forth in that book the 
only love-history of iny life. 

The story I told was of a man six-and- 
twenty years of age, who fell in love with 
the daughter of a nobleman, and she with 
him. Fearing that the nobleman, who was 
known to be ambitious, would not consent, 
the attachment was kept secret for some 
time. At length it was discovered by the 
father. He asked the young man to give 
up his insane pretensions. The young man 
delined. The father spoke to the daughter, 
upbraided her, and declared she should 
never even see her lover again. 

The lands of the lover and of the father 
were separated by a slow, deep stream. 
From that stream the lover one day took 
the dead body of his first, his only, his self- 
murdered love. 
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As I smoked that evening in the easy 

chair, I asked myself was it likely I should 
turn over a new leaf of the book of life, and 
commence a new heart history? I only 
smiled when the question arose to my mind. 
Tears assuage the griefe of to-day, but the 
smiles of disconsolate memory grow sadder 
with the passage of years. 

My cigar was not smoked out, but 1 did 
not wish to finish it. I approached the 
group of politicians, expressed a fervent 
hope that war might not be renewed be- 
tween Turkey and Servia, and then passed 
into the drawing-room. 

I went up straight to where Mrs. 
Waddy sat. She said to me with a smile, 

4 Miss Barclay has retired; she felt a 
little fatigued.' 

I looked round the room sharply, and 
saw she was not there. 
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For the first time I felt the drawing- 
room irksome and humdrum, and in a few 
minutes I stole away. 

1 had a letter to post ; the pillar was at 
the opposite side of the street. I went out, 
crossed the roadway, and having posted 
my letter, glanced up at the front of the 
house. In one of the top windows a light 
was burning brightly. 

' That is Miss Barclay's room,' I thought. 
4 She is worn out with her journey, and 
tired of meeting all those strangers yonder. 
What is that unusual-looking shadow on 
the blind? 

I could make nothing of the shadow. 
It was not quite opaque, it fell on the blind 
like ribbons, with spaces between them. 
The base formed a square, upon the square 
rested a squat triangle. In the centre was 
an irregular blot. What could it be ? 
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The evening was fine, and I in no 
humour for sleep, or the people over the 
way, so I set off for a walk. It was mid- 
night before I got back. 

The light still burnt brightly in Miss 
Barclay's window, and still the strange 
shadow darkened the blind. Most of the 
visitors were in bed by this time, and yet 
she who had retired after dinner owing to 
fatigue was awake still ! Could she have 
fallen asleep and left the gas burning ? 

At that moment I was answered in the 
negative. The shadow of a hand and arm 
fell on the blind. The hand approached 
the strange shadow, pierced the shadow, and 
remained immersed in it for some seconds. 
Then the hand was withdrawn, the shadow 
of the arm disappeared, the light was put 
out, and the window was dark. 

Never while I had been in the house 
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had I seen that shadow there before. Never 
while I had been in the house did I sleep 
worse than that night. 

In consequence of my sleepless night I 
was very late the next morning. I was the 
last at breakfast. Miss Barclay's breakfast 
had been sent up to her. 

'Poor thing!' said sympathetic Mrs. 
Waddy, ' she has had a long journey, and 
is worn out.' 

' Strange/ thought I, ' that she should 
sit up so late after her long journey. No 
wonder she is worn out and unable to come 
down.' 

That day I again sat beside her at din- 
ner. We talked as on the day previous, 
but a little more freely. I noticed one 
thing which surprised me. Although there 
were not so many people at the table as on 
the day before, she seemed more restless. 
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After a little while I made up my mind 
that this restlessness was not the result of 
bashfulness or timidity, but owed its origin 
to acute mental irritation. There was an 
eternal apprehensiveness in her regard, as 
though she stood in momentary dread of 
confronting some hideous apparition. Her 
hands trembled slightly, and her body was 
never wholly at rest. What could be the 
terror under which she laboured ? I could 
not even guess. 

Even now the men had found out that 
Miss Barclay was the only woman at the 
table who could talk. What the other 
women said was piteously humdrum and 
commonplace. 'What do you think, Miss 
Barclay?' and 'What do you think, Miss 
Barclay?' came from every part of the 
table, and she had amusing or clever 
answers for all. 
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By all the men, I think, except myself, 
it had been found out she was clever before 
it had been found out that, although she 
was no beauty, her appearance was fascina- 
ting. This was only the second day she 
had been with us, and yet she had drawn 
towards her the eyes and talk of all the 
men. This did not advance her much in 
the good opinion of the women. Indeed, 
they already began to regard her as impu- 
dent and forward. During the whole dinner 
no woman spoke to her except Mrs. Waddy, 
who affected not to see the impressions our 
junior visitor had made. Indeed, she 
showed she was conscious of it in only one 
way. She devoted much more attention 
than usual to the other women. 

When dinner was over, I did not wait 
to smoke a cigar this evening. I frankly 
admitted to myself that I was under a spell 
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I could not resist. I was not in love then. 
I did not want an exclusive right to her 
society, but I wanted to be near her as 
much as possible. The men had not been 
more than two or three minutes alone when 
I left them, and found my way to the 
drawing-room. 

Again disappointment awaited me. She 
was not there. I did not ask about her, 
for I knew if I did so it would be assumed 
at once that I had left the dining-room in 
search of her. Neither did I go away for 
some time, until most of the men had come 
back, and tea and coffee had been brought 
in. To have left quickly would have been 
to invite the same assumption. While I 
was the only man in the room I heard one 
of the ladies ask another if she had observed 
anything peculiar about Miss Barclay at 
dinner. 
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'I noticed,' said the lady addressed, 
1 that she drank — ' 

She paused, as if reluctant to finish the 
sentence. 

( Brandy P said the former speaker, 
under her breath. 

' Shocking in one so young f 

' It's easy for people who drink brandy 
to have a good colour and bright eyes, and 
a ready tongue for awhile. 1 

When I got into the street I crossed 
the roadway and looked up. The gas in 
that room was alight, and the strange sha- 
dow still lay on the blind; it was like a 
lattice square supporting a lattice triangle. 
In the middle of the square some opaque 
body made a large vague spot. I timed my 
return, so that I might get back at mid- 
night 

I went to a theatre to try and forget 
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her, but to no purpose. She was present 
with my imagination, and I ended by pre- 
tending she was at my side. I fancied she 
was there, and that I was chatting to her 
and pointing out things to her in the play, 
and dresses and faces I admired. 

I did not ask myself if I was in love 
with Miss Barclay. It would have seemed 
to me impossible for me, a man of six-and- 
thirty, who had loved and lost ten years 
ago, to fall in love in two meetings with a 
woman who could have been nothing short 
of thirty years of age. Men of thirty-six 
very rarely fall in love with women so near 
their own age. And yet there can be no 
doubt of it. I was deeply in love with Miss 
Barclay. 

When I returned to Lankhorne Place I 
crossed the road, and stood opposite Mrs. 
Waddy's for a few minutes. The light was 
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still blazing against the blind. Just as 
Big Ben struck twelve, the shadow of the 
hand and arm again crossed the blind, 
passed through the lattice-shadow, paused 
a few moments at the opaque irregular blot, 
and then was withdrawn. 

This night I noticed two things I had 
not observed on the previous occasion; 
namely, that the blot moved after the hand 
had been withdrawn, and that when the 
light was out, the occupant of the room 
drew up the blind, and I could see the 
window was open opposite the place where 
the lattice - shadow had fallen on the 
blind. 

When I went to my own room that 
night I had no longer any doubt of my 
sentiments. For the second time in all my 
life I was in love, and this time I was in love 
with Miss Barclay, whom I had met but 
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twice, and whose Christian name I did not 
know. 

For a week things went on in the 
same routine, except that I no longer 
watched that window. There was some- 
thing I could not understand about that 
room, but I had looked first by accident, 
and then because I loved, and wished to 
see the very shadow of her I loved, but we 
must not be inquisitive about those we love, 
but wait until they think well of unfolding 
anything that may be hidden. 

Miss Barclay was always down at half 
past ten, ate her breakfast, went up to her 
room immediately after breakfast, and at 
twelve appeared again, entered a cab, which 
was always at the door for her, and told 
the man to drive to Harley-street, but 
never gave the driver a number. She re- 
turned about three or four, went straight 

vol. in. p 
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to her room, and did not reappear until the 
dinner bell rang, then she came down. I 
generally took her in, not always ; but she 
always sat beside me, as we sat in the same 
places. After dinner she went up-stairs, and 
we saw no more of her that day. 

Before a week had passed the lady 
guests had begun to murmur against Miss 
Barclay. What had brought her to town ? 
Mrs. Waddy did not know. Why did she 
go to Harley-street, and come back alone 
every day? Mrs. Waddy did not know. 
Why did she keep her bedroom door always 
locked, except when the housemaid went in 
to make the bed? Mrs. Waddy did not 
know. And when she let the housemaid in 
why did she always refuse to give the girl 
the key of the wardrobe in order that Jane 
might tidy up things ? Mrs. Waddy did not 
know. Why did she never go into the 
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drawing-room with the other ladies, but 
always run up to her own room the moment 
dinner was over, and yet keep her gas 
burning until long after all good people 
ought to be in bed ? M^rs. Waddy did not 
know. 

Well, then, Mrs* Waddy ought to know, 
that was all. The mothers of daughters had 
to be very careful with whom the daughters- 
sat down to table, and it seemed nobody 
knew who or what this Miss Barclay was, 
but that she was surrounded by a lot of 
mysteries which were not becoming in a 
young woman. And every one could see 
she was forward and flippant with men. 

It was hard to sit and hear, evening 
after evening, these grave, dull, lymphatic, 
respectable women prose on thus : evening 
after evening, and yet I sat and had a kind 
of exulting satisfaction in thinking that the 
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more the poor un-Christian women poured 
forth their vials of wrath on her, the more 
my heart exulted in its worship of her. 
All Mrs. Waddy could say to stem the 
torrent of talk was that Miss Barclay had 
come to her recommended by people above 
the suspicion of reproach. 

Evening after evening Miss Barclay was 
the subject of unpleasant remarks in the 
drawing-room, and evening after evening I 
sat and listened, nourishing my love in 
secret, and declaring to myself that all 
these unkind speeches of those around me 
only intensified the devoted admiration I 
had for her. 

But the first week of her visit was now 
over, and I could plainly see that the pecu- 
liar facts in the case, and the unceasing 
pressure of these women, had begun to have 
an effect on good Mrs, Waddy. The land- 
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lady was decidedly cold towards Miss Bar- 
clay. 

It will not be necessary for me to dwell 
at any length upon my feeling towards Miss 
Barclay. I need only say I was deeply in 
love with her. My love was not one which 
sought merely its own ends, but one which 
regarded only the welfare of its object. If 
I may so speak, I was more in love with the 
happiness of Miss Barclay than with the 
girl herself. I used to say to myself a 
thousand times a day — 

'Her happiness is a thousand times 
more to me than my own, and I would 
never have thought of loving her only that 
I feel I understand her, and I believe I 
could make her as happy as any man 
alive.' 

I am almost sure she had no suspicion 
of the feeling I held towards her. She cer- 
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tainly did not alter her manner in the least 
towards me. 

At the end of the second week a crisis 
arose. The other lady guests went in a 
body to kind-hearted Mrs. Waddy, and said, 
in thorough and uncompromising tone, that 
they could no longer look on Lankhorne 
Place with the old feeling of tranquil con- 
fidence if Miss Barclay continued to stay 
there. 

Mrs. Waddy told me this with tears in 
her eyes. She said she had wept and ex- 
postulated with them, but in vain. They 
declared, in a body, that if she did not leave 
they would. They admitted that they 
could bring no specific charge against their 
victim, but her ways, they said, were not 
their ways, and they did not wish to asso- 
ciate with ladies who were in London, had 
no friends in London, and were wrapped up 
in mysteries. 
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' I even told them/ said kind-hearted 
Mrs. Waddy, l that I had let her the room 
for a month, and that unless something 
could be brought against her I did not 
know how I was to ask her to leave before 
the month was up. 

"Tell her you wish her to go/' they 
said, " and if she refuses, you may be sure 
there is something wrong." 

" But suppose she goes, and there is 
nothing wrong? " 

" Then no harm will be done, and we 
shall be satisfied. You can do it privately 
by letter, and we need not seem to know 
anything about the matter.'' \ 

Mrs. Waddy and I were in the little 
waiting-room when she related to me the 
circumstances of that morning, and as I 
finished some hasty and indignant protest, 
I heard the rustle of a woman's dress in 
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the hall. So I said rapidly to Mrs. Waddy, 
4 1 beg your pardon, Mrs. Waddy, I think 
that is Miss Barclay, and I would like to 
hand her into her cab if it were only as a 
small counter-demonstration.' 

4 Do,' she said; 4 do. It will be a kind- 
ness to her, and a lesson to them.' 

It was Miss Barclay, radiant as ever, but 
I thought a little more nervous than usual. 
We exchanged a few words of an ordinary 
nature, and then I asked her if she would 
permit me to see her to her cab. 

She smiled again, and bowed me leave, 
and I walked down the steps at her 
side. 

When she was seated in the cab, she 
looked at me a moment as though she 
wished to say something further. 

4 Can I do anything for you ? ' I asked. 

4 Yes, if you will,' she said, extending 
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one of those trembling hands towards me. 
How I longed to take that slender hand and 
calm in mine. 

4 Most assuredly I will/ 

4 Will you be so kind as to get me a 
little coarse sand. I do not know where to 
get any in London.' 

4 Coarse sand ! ' I cried in amazement 
4 May I ask what quantity you would wish 
me to get ? ' 

4 0, a handful or two. I think I may 
trust you with a little secret. It is hardly 
worth keeping a secret for its own sake, but 
there are reasons outside itself why I do 
not wish the matter generally known in- 
side.' She nodded towards Mrs. Waddy's. 
4 1 have smuggled a bird into the house — a 
pigeon. I keep it in my own room in a 
thrush's wicker cage. No one knows any- 
thing about it but you. I lock it into the 
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wardrobe when the chambermaid is in the 
room, and when I am not in my room I 
keep the door locked and the key in my 
pocket.' 

c And you hang the bird in the window 

by night.' 

4 Yes. How did you find that out ? ' 
fc I saw a shadow on the blind I could 
not understand. Now I know it must have 
been the shadow of the cage and bird. I 
saw you put your hand in to stroke the bird 
one night, and, if I am not mistaken, you 
left the door of the cage open, put out the 
gas, raised the blind, and lowered the win- 
dow. Are you not afraid some morning he 
will fly away ? ' 

For a moment she covered her face with 
her hands, and shuddered. ' 0, God for- 
bid!' she cried; 'God forbid!' Then she 
took down her hands, and whispered, ' Tell 
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the man to drive on quickly; I don't feel 
very well.' 

I gave the word to the man. 

As she passed, I noticed that her face 
was deadly pale ; deadly pale for the first 
time in my presence since I had met her. 

I was too much disturbed to be able to 
analyse my feelings. All I know is that I 
was perplexed with incommunicable de- 
spairs. Whatever way my mental glance 
turned, it was confronted with dire vague 
forms of terror. I seemed, in a vision, to 
have heard the prelude to some dirge of un- 
appeasable despair. 

All thought of love for that woman died 
at sight of her sudden pallor. I knew from 
that instant no words of love were ever to 
pass between her and me. I did not feel I 
had got my dismissal from her, but from 
some occult presence whose form I had 
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never seen, whose front and mien imagina- 
tion could not body forth. 

I wandered about London half that day. 
It was close to dinner-time when I got back 
to Lankhorne Place. 

Miss Barclay had returned, and was in 
her own room. I sent up, by a servant, 
the parcel I had brought her. 

She came down to dinner as usual. We 
were in the act of moving into the dining- 
room when she made her appearance. Mrs. 
Waddy, in the belief Miss Barclay did not 
intend dining at the general table that day, 
had asked me to take in a lady who had 
been a stranger to me until then. 

I noticed all through the dinner that 
Miss Barclay was much less vivacious than 
usual, that the nervousness had almost 
wholly disappeared, and that she was much 
paler than of old. 
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I do not recollect anything worth re- 
cording which took place at that dinner. 
I remember a great feeling of relief when it 
was over. I could not bear the drawing- 
room. I went out of the dining-room into 
the hall. I had made up my mind to go to 
a theatre. As I was putting on my hat in 
the hall, a servant came to me and said that 
Mrs. Waddy had told her to watch for me, 
and say she would be glad to see me for a 
moment in the small room. 

Mrs. Waddy came in a few minutes, 
saying, 

' I guessed, after what I told you to- 
day, you would not come into the drawing- 
room this evening, so I told Jane to ask 
you to give me a few minutes. You re- 
member what I told you this morning of 
the feeling here about Miss Barclay V 

1 Perfectly.' 
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4 Well, things have got worse since. 
Some of them saw you standing a long 
time at her cab-door this morning, and I 
don't think that improved matters. They 
say I must give notice to her to-night.' 

4 For Heaven's sake, do nothing of the 
kind !' 

4 They say that if she is not out of the 
house by noon to-morrow they will go in a 
body.' 

4 But what on earth has the poor girl 
done that such an outrage should be com- 
mitted upon her ?' 

4 She has committed two of the greatest 
crimes woman can commit against woman. 
She is cleverer and better-looking than any 
of them, and she has puzzled them all.' 

I felt infinitely troubled. I cannot tell 
why. The look I had seen upon heT face 
haunted me. 
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1 But why need you do the bidding of 
these women ?' I asked indignantly. 

1 If they put it on any other grounds I 
could, and would, defy them. But I can- 
not now. They say that by allowing her to 
remain under my roof I am lowering the 
standard of my house so much that they 
can stay with me no longer if she does not 

* Good Heavens, what an atrocious no- 
tion!' 

c It is. But what can I do? If they go 
saying that I have been harbouring a wo- 
man swindler, or a girl who has run away 
from her people, or what not, you know it 
would ruin me.' 

'Well, Mrs. Waddy, promise me one 
thing. Promise me you will not move in 
this matter until close to noon to-morrow. 
Let the poor girl have one more peaceful 
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sleep before she knows the effect of social 
bigotry and stupid jealousy.' 

To this Mrs. Waddy, who had the 
kindest heart, and the most sympathetic 
mind, at once agreed, and I went to the 
theatre in no very amiable frame of mind. 

As through the dinner of that day, I 
went through the evening and night with- 
out any clear consciousness of things pass- 
ing around me ; and when at last I did fall 
asleep, I was haunted by visions of this 
poor girl wandering adrift about London 
without a friend to look to or a place to lay 
her head. 

Owing to the excitement of the day be- 
fore, and the fact that I had lain for hours 
tossing and tumbling in bed before I could 
go to sleep, it was very late — eleven o'clock 
— before I awoke. 

With a start I jumped up. It had been 
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my intention to be in the room when Miss 
Barclay came down to breakfast, and by 
some means or other save her the shock 
she would receive at noon, or break it to 
her any way. 

It was twenty minutes to twelve, and 
Miss Barclay had not yet been seen. She 
had never slept so late as this. Could it 
be she had got any hint, and had fled? No, 
for in a minute a servant came down, say- 
ing that she had knocked at Miss Barclay's 
room, had got no answer, and that the door 
was locked on the inside. 

This was certainly disquieting. Mrs. 
Waddy, who just came into the room at the 
moment, glanced at me. Suddenly a look 
of intelligence came into her face, and 
putting her hand in her pocket, she said, 

'Here, Jane, run across the way and 
drop this into the pillar, and just look up 
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at Miss Barclay'^ window- She may be at 
it, and if she was that would account for 
her not hearing you/ 

The servant was not more than a couple 
of minutes gone when she came running 
back. 

4 Miss Barclay isn't in her window, 
ma'am. The blind is up, the window is 
down, and there's a bird-cage I never saw 
before in the window,' 

' And a bird — a pigeon in the cage ?' I 
asked, anxiously, with a sick foreboding I 
could not explain. 

' No, sir, no bird.' 

4 Are you sure?' I asked, starting up 
excitedly, 

' Quite sure, sir. The cage is open, and 
the window is open, and the cage is empty.' 

' Then, Mrs. Waddy,' I said, 4 we can 
make up our minds something dreadful has 
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happened. Miss Barclay attached terrible 
importance to the escape of that bird. We 
had better go up at once.' 

As we reached the hall to go upstairs a 
man, a stranger, entered it in great haste. 
He looked travel-stained and care-worn. 

' Miss Barclay V he said. 

1 Yes,' I answered. I saw Mrs. Waddy 
could not speak. c Do you know anything 
of her?' 

1 Yes, I do. Do not you V 

'She is stopping here.' 

' She is dead P said the stranger, coming 

near. 

< Dead ! What, dead V 

c Yes, dead. She must have died early, 
for the pigeon was at home as soon as he 
could after the first light/ 

I now began to see a little way into the 
mystery. * Was the bird a carrier pigeon ?* 
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I asked. We had now moved with one 
accord into the little waiting-room. The 
stranger came with us. 

i Yes,' he answered, 4 it was a carrier. I 
gave it to her. I told her to leave it by 
night close to the open window, with the 
door of the cage open, so that it might fly 
away at first light if she were not up to 
close the door. We have been engaged for 
ten years, but owing to her state of health 
we could not get married. The doctor 
always said that she would most likely 
pass away quietly in that deadly hour 
before the dawn. At last she came up to 
see some great doctor in Harley-street, who 
made the heart his whole study. She was 
alone in the world, and would not allow 
any one, even the old servant who nursed 
her, or me, to come with her. Any refer- 
ence to her illness always brought on an 
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attack. She never spoke of her health to 
any one. When she was coming away I 
made her take the carrier pigeon. And he 
came home this morning, he came home 
this morning, and my love went away from 
me for ever ! My darling, my darling, my 
darling Kate! You knew her for a few 
days. Did you ever see a sweeter or holier 
saint V 

And the women burst into tears, those 
who had been foremost against her being 
most stricken by remorse and pity. 

When they went into the room they 
thought she was in the sleep that bridges 
the dark space of time lying between the 
daylight and night of mortals, but they soon 
found she had wakened upon the unweary- 
ing noon that environs the endless pageants 
of eternity. 



THE 



WHITE LADY OF THE SNOW. 



In a lonely plain skirting the river Suir, 
about two miles from the town of Clonmel, 
stand the ruins of Rathmore Castle. Of 
the four round towers and four walls which 
had formed the castle, only half one tower 
and mounds and banks remain to indicate 
the spot where the once powerful structure 
rose against the sky. There are no more 
careful hoarders of tradition than the Irish; 
and yet you may ask in vain for the most 
shadowy outlines of that castle's history. 
When and by whom it was built, and how 
it came into decay, have no resting-place in 
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the memory of man. The army of Crom- 
well passed close to its walls; but if you 
ask the people, are its misfortunes to be 
laid at his door ? they will shake their heads 
and tell you Rathmore was an ivied ruin 
long before the curse of Cromwell fell 
upon Ireland. Further, they will add that 
the place is under a ban, the night airs 
around it are not wholesome, and those 
who, passing it in the snow, see the White 
Lady, may take the vision as a summons 
of death ; for the White Lady was the vic- 
tim of a terrible crime, and is never seen by 
honest folk. She is revealed only to those 
whose career of vice or crime in this world 
is about to conclude, and who, out of the 
unfathomable ocean of Mercy, are vouch- 
safed this warning to prepare them for the 
life to come. In the dim haze of the past 
and in the horror of the people the names 
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of all the actors in that drama have been 
lost. The history of that castle and the 
chronicles of the noble line which held it 
are preserved in only one story, the story 
of a crime. 

The last owner of Rathmore was a 
young, strong, and brave man, who married 
the only daughter of another great man of 
the county Waterford. This lady had two 
brothers, whose conduct to both father and 
sister had been so bad that the father re- 
solved they should not have his land, and 
that it should go to his son-in-law and the 
children of his daughter. The disinherited 
sons, who were inseparable, received their 
father's decision with apparent indifference. 
They made neither outcry nor threat, and 
continued to live in their father's castle,' 
although denied the confidence or affection 
of the old man. In due time an heir was 
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born to Rathmore and Rathbeg. Not only 
has the castle of the father-in-law wholly 
disappeared from the slope of the Water- 
ford hill on which it stood, but its name is 
now forgotten. Convenience demands that 
it shall have a name, and, although it may 
have been much more spacious and splendid 
than Rathmore, it may be known as Rath- 
beg Castle. There were great rejoicings 
at Rathmore and Rathbeg, the old man s 
intentions were well known, and the people 
belonging to Rathbeg knew, sooner or later, 
they should pass under the rule of Rath- 
more. Among those who seemed to enter 
most ardently into the celebrations of the 
hour were the uncles of the heir. But they 
did not deceive the master of Rathbeg or 
the master of Rathmore, and made no pro- 
gress towards reinstating themselves in the 
favour of their father. Time went on, and 
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it came to be the young heir's first birth- 
day. All the family, with the exception 
of the two uncles (who had gone to the 
remote county Roscommon and were not 
expected back for a month), were to meet 
at Rathbeg. It was midwinter, close upon 
Christmas, when the owner of Rathmore, 
accompanied by his lady, his heir and re- 
tinue, set out from his castle for his father- 
in-law's home. The snow was deep upon 
the ground, and the party made slow pro- 
gress. In the end the journey was accom- 
plished, and the old man came with his 
people and his dogs to receive the travellers 
at the courtyard gate. The day following 
was fixed for the great events of the merry- 
making. All the neighbours and following 
and friends of the great Lord of Rathbeg 
were bidden, and although the weather was 
severe beyond the remembrance of living 
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men, hundreds of guests and followers were 
crowded into the castle- A whole ox hung 
on the great pole that did duty for a 
spit ; flagons and cups of heating and ex- 
hilarating drinks were handed round. There 
were music and dancing and all kinds of 
revelry becoming such an occasion, and 
those present declared that a finer birthday 
feast had never been since the present lord 
of Rathbeg came of age. 

When the festivities were at the highest, 
all at once there arose a woman's scream? 
followed by the cursing and swearing of 
men. Some rushed for horses and some for 
weapons, and all was disorder. The heir to 
Rathmore and Rathbeg had been stolen. 
The short light of the December day had 
not quite faded before men were in their 
saddles scouring the country this way and 
that, searching for the young lord. When 
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the moon came up over the frozen snow, 
three hours after sundown, the boy was 
missing still. Suspicion held up her finger 
at the two dishonoured sons of Rathbeg. 
All said, 'This is the work of the boy's 
uncles. Death to the sons of Rathbeg !' 

For days the counties of Waterford and 
Tipperary (the latter lies over the Suir) 
were searched in vain. The guests of 
Rathbeg departed, and the two houses 
mourned the heir as dead. One afternoon, 
when all hope had left, a man came to the 
Castle of Rathbeg and said he had tidings 
of the boy. They were about to ill-use him 

for lying when his persistence induced them 
to hear him further. He told them the boy 
had been stolen for the sake of ransom, and 
if a certain sum were brought to the Gap 
of Ardcrea he would be restored. In 
addition to the ransom two other conditions 
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were imposed: first, that he who had 
brought news of the young lord should be 
allowed to go free of Rathbeg Castle un- 
harmed ; second, that the father and grand- 
father, and they alone and unarmed, should 
carry the ransom to Ardcrea. 

The terms of the stranger were gladly 
agreed to, and a day fixed for paying the 
gold. The sum was large, and could not be 
obtained by the two lords for a few days. 
To the relief of finding the heir was now 
added the satisfaction of feeling that the 
sons of Rathbeg had no hand in the abduc- 
tion. Not only was this plain from the 
offer to restore the boy, but from the word 
of mouth of the messenger also. On the 
day appointed the father and grandfather 
set out for Ardcrea with the mother of the 
boy. She would not be denied, but would 
go with them and take back into her arms 
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the son who had been dead to her. The 
snow was still on the ground, and the air 
numbing with frost. The mother often 
shuddered, but consoled herself with think- 
ing how soon she should have her son back 
again to warm her aching breast. 

At the foot of Ardcrea the party was 
obliged to dismount, for the place is too 
broken for horses. Then the three went 
forward on foot, the two men helping the 
woman over the frozen snow. Slowly and 
laboriously they approached the trysting 
place. They could see no one near. Yet, 
undoubtedly, this was the spot. Could 
that messenger have been deceiving them ? 
No. There could be no object in such de- 
ception. As they were saying these things 
among themselves, a voice shouted out, 
* Our object is attained !' and before either 
of the lords could stir they fell, murdered 
by the sons of Rathbeg. The parricides 
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and fratricides then turned to the widow 
and said, i You came to recover the heir of 
Rathbeg and Rathmore. He is of no further 
use to us. Take him,' and they placed the 
boy in the mother's arms — dead. 

Since that time the mother ever wanders 
over the snow around Rathmore with her 
dead boy, the young lord, at her breast. 
The sighs and moans you hear when there 
is no wind are hers. Her voice only is not 
portentous, but sight of her carries messages 
condemning your past and foretelling your 
future. The lovers of the place shun those 
ruins by day and night. Bats and owls 

make their home in what still stands of 
Rathmore Castle, and all round it clings 
the air of mystery that covers its history 
and the desolation born of the one recorded 
event of its history, out of whose grave has 
risen a ghost of ill omen, The White Lady 
of the Snow. 



BERTRAM'S COTTAGE. 



I had played around that house as a child. 
It was called- Bertram's Cottage, although 
it far exceeded in dimensions any other 
cottage I have seen. It had only one floor, 
but it spread over a vast area, and had blocks 
of rooms looped and hinged together by a 
number of broad corridors, running at right 
angles to blocks and by narrow passages 
from angle to angle. I have been told, I 
know not with what truth, that when the 
building was in order, and Philip Bertram 
lived in it, three hundred doors swung in 
three hundred doorways. When I, as a 
boy, knew that cottage in decay forty years 
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after, not a third of the doors were in their 
places, and all the glass of the srishes and 
most of the sashes of the windows were 
gone. But all the furniture had not then 
disappeared. 

The Cottage stood in the middle of Ber- 
tram's Demesne, or The Demesne, as the 
place was called in the neighbourhood. 
The land round the Cottage was covered 
partly with rank grass and partly with 
"wild undergrowth. Around the Cottage 
the undergrowth held sway. It clung to 
the ground like a parasite. It pressed up 
•against the very walls of the building. 
There were two gates on the Demesne, one 
into the little village of Gorsefell, the other 
on the main road from Gorsefell to the 
small town of Lynfall. Parallel to the 
main road, and at the other end of the 
Demesne, a mile-and-half distant, ran the 
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river Lyn. Set back from the river about 
three hundred yards stood Bertram Castle, 
a castle in which no member of the Bertram 
family ever dwelt or will dwell. The 
building is finished, but no furniture has 
ever crossed its threshold, no fire has ever 
been kindled on its hearths. It has never 
been informed with life. It has had no 
connection with humanity, no interest for 
you or me. It is a mere mass of brick and 
stone, metal and wood. It is the finest 
castle in all the county and, they say, the 
mere shell cost three vears' income of the 
richest commoner in the county in his day, 
Philip Bertram. 

The castle is as perfect as when it left 
the contractors' hands. Not a door is un- 
hinged ; not a pane of glass broken. Far in 
from the river lies the Cottage in ruins and 
haunted by the memories of human sorrows 
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that gave room and passage a ghost of sad- 
dest mien, most melancholy history. 

When Philip Bertram attained his ma- 
jority he came into an enormous fortune, 
which had accumulated during his twelve 
years' minority. He had from his youth 
resolved to devote the savings of his non- 
age, in a great measure, to pulling down 
the old house and erecting a splendid and 
commodious dwelling place for himself and 
those who were to succeed him. On coming 
of age he began without delay ; but first he 
built the Cottage, as a temporary residence 
while the old house was being pulled down, 
and the new one put up in its place. 

I can in no way tell the horror I felt of 
that cottage and the fascination it had for 
me. The gates of the Demesne were ever 
open, and all were free to enter. Then I 
lived at Lynfall, and whenever I could get 
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a holiday I always started for the Demesne, 
four miles distant. Often I carried a fish- 
ing-rod ; often a book. Once I got inside 
the walls of that place I never went near 
the river, I never read a line of my book. 
However determined I might have been 
not to go near the Cottage, however cir- 
cuitous the route I might have taken, I was 
sure, ultimately to find myself staring in at 
the glassless windows or timidly crossing 
an open quadrangle or a room. 

In and out, round and about, in and out 
I wound all day. Everything inside those 
walls had a weird charm for me. Still the 
rich hangings hung to some of the windows 
and doors. Here in dark corridors were 
Venetian mirrors set in ebony frames. Here 
a carpet had been torn by the wind from 
the rotten pieces held by the tacks, and 
now lay huddled up in a corner, large 
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enough and sufficiently irregular in shape 
to allow imagination to hide any creation 
of horror under it. In the quietest summer 
day distant doors banged, and something 
inanimate moved amid the mouldering fur- 
niture. A high-backed chair which had 
stood upright against the wall yesterday 
lay collapsed in a heap to-day. The wet, 
the wind, and the heat of years had eaten 
the cords of the beds, and the ticking had 
given way in the centre as if irresistible 
hands were pulling it down from beneath. 
The fire-irons, the fenders, the very grates' 
had crumbled into red dust. The plaster 
had in many places fallen off the ceiling, 
and the paper slipped from the walls. No 
matter how bright the sunlight might be 
abroad, there was always a sense of twilight 
in those ghostly rooms. In dreams those 
awful chambers followed me; my most 
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terrible nightmare being of sitting in that 
vast vacant dining-room with my back to 
one door, my face to the other, and not 
knowing by which she holding the creese 
was to enter. 

Before the building of Bertram Castle 
had been completed Philip Bertram fell in 
love with Evaj the youngest daughter of 
Sir Andrew Mornington, a poor baronet of 
the Scottish border. She was very fair and 
pale, and had French blood in her veins. 
She was in disposition soft and yielding, 
and returned young Bertram's love with 
all her heart. Both families approved the 
match with one exception. Bertram was 
the last of his house in the male line. He 
had one sister, Clara, devotedly attached to 
him. His mother was living, but she was 
a proud, reserved woman, who attracted 
the love and sought the sympathy of no one. 
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Her son treated her with respectful de- 
ference ; no more. But Clara stood in posi- 
tive dread of her mother, and kept away 
from her as much as possible. The girl 
had a warm affectionate nature, and all her 
love set in a current towards her brother, 
who entertained the warmest love for her. 
Until the acquaintance of Philip and Clara 
had ripened into love, brother and sister 
were inseparable. He had confided to her 
all his schemes about the new house and the 
establishment. How, when he had the Castle 
built and found himself prepared to take 
his place in politics, he should contest the 
county and try to win back the seat occu- 
pied by the Bertrams for generations. Then 
they should go up to London for the season 
regularly, and once more the Belgrave 
Square house would be open and full of 
gaiety and light. He did not care much 
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for London, but it would be his duty to go 
there. Bertram Castle, too, should be no 
haunt of dulness, and Clara should live with 
him and be his friend and adviser until she 
married. 

She had listened to all he said sub- 
missively, meekly. She looked upon him 
as the fountain of goodness and wisdom. 
Whatever he did was right, whatever he 
said was true. He was four years her 
senior, and from her childhood she had 
looked upon her brother as a being worthy 
of worship. Although his university career 
separated them a good deal, her affection 
for him grew stronger. While he was away 
she lived alone with her silent, proud, dis- 
dainful mother, in the dreary old house by 
the river. They never had guests. Mrs. 
Bertram held a hard, harsh religious creed, 
and looked on innocent amusement with 
suspicion, if not with aversion. 
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The darkness of disposition on the 
mothers part had, too, an element of dread 
in it for the son and daughter. After 
Philip's father had married, one of Mrs. 
Bertram's unmarried sisters lost her reason, 
and had to be put under restraint. It then 
came out that there had been a queer strain 
in the family for generations, and that 
more than one member of it had gone 
mad. 

When Philip began to absent himself 
from Bertram's cottage a great gloom fell 
on Clara. She moved about the rooms and 
corridors disconsolately. She had always 
the dread of losing her brother's, society 
before her eyes; the still more terrible 
possibility of anything occurring to her 
mother's mind preyed upon her. Of old 
the sight of her mother cowed and de- 
pressed her ; now she stood in positive fear. 
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What should she do when they were alone 
together? When Philip married he, would 
live in the Castle, and they — she and her 
mother — would be left in this horrid strag- 
gling cottage; or should they go up to 
town and occupy the dowager's house in 
Portman Square ? Either was horrible, and 
she shuddered at the thought of it. 

She had all the more time for thought 
of it now that Philip was so much away, 
either in London, or Brighton, or Scotland. 
Whither Eva went he followed. It had 
been agreed on both sides that the wedding 
should not be until the Castle was finished. 
The number of workmen was doubled, and 
Philip offered the contractor a handsome 
premium if he would complete the building 
three months sooner than the original 
agreement specified. The contractor under- 
took to do so, and promised to have the 
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house ready for decorators, upholsterers, 
and cabinet-makers by October that year. 

As the time drew near, Clara's uneasi- 
ness increased. She could not rest by day 
or night. Always before her eyes rose the 
image of her mother, affected by the mar- 
riage and the obscurity of dowagerhood, 
breaking out into some dreadful violence. 
Now, too, when she most needed sym- 
pathy and support from Philip, he was 
almost always away, and when at home he 
could talk of nothing but Eva, Eva, Eva. 
He had often told her, Clara, how two of 
the drawing-rooms and all the bed-rooms 
should be furnished exclusively according 
to her taste. Of course, he had been very 
tender and kind to her when asking her if 
she did not think that, under the altered 
circumstances, it would be only right that 
Eva should have the direction of these 
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matters, as Eva was to spend her life at the 
Castle. He had always said she, Clara, 
should live at the Castle until she married. 
She had never even thought of his marry- 
ing before this affair arose. She had always 
thought of herself as living under his pro- 
tection until she settled in life, if she ever 
should. Now he was about to leave her, to 
withdraw himself from her, and this was 
not the worst of it ; she was to be left face 
to face with her stern, proud, taciturn 
mother, who might at any moment develop 
the awful malady of her race. 

Sir Andrew Mornington and Lady Mor- 
nington, accompanied by Cecil, their eldest 
son, and Eva, the bride elect, had promised 
to come and spend a fortnight with Mrs. 
Bertram, at the cottage, in September. A 
week before the day appointed for their 
arrival Philip came home. He was in the 
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most wonderful spirits, and went over with 
Clara the day of his arrival to see what 
progress had been made by the builder 
during his absence. Everything had gone 
on most satisfactorily. He hummed songs, 
talked cheerily to the men, and promised 
them a barrel of beer to lighten their 
work. 

No wonder he was in good form. While 
he was away last time all details of the 
wedding had been settled. They were to 
be married at St. George's and spend the 
honeymoon at Bruce Hall, the country house 
of his future father-in-law. The building 
would be completed by October, and while 
they were away in Scotland the place would 
be got ready for habitation. Sir Andrew 
and Lady Mornington were going on the 
Continent for a few months, so there would 
be plenty of time to get everything into 
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proper order. When at length they should 
come home from Scotland it would be just 
as it had been before. Clara and he 
should be as much together as of old — or 
almost so; and then Eva, who was the 
most amiable darling in the world, would 
be more than a sister to Clara, and might, 
perhaps, exercise a softening influence on 
their mother. 

As they came back through the grass 
to dinner, Clara spoke gravely, appre- 
hensively to him. She had no hope of 
any alteration for the better in her mother's 
disposition. Indeed of late she had marked 
a great change for the worse. The mother 
was much more gloomy and taciturn than 
formerly. She spoke now only when 
absolutely necessary. She scowled at Clara, 
when they met, and avoided her. Clara 
was quite sure bad symptoms had begun to 
appear. 
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He tried to cheer and comfort his sister. 
He, who had been away so much of late, 
would be much more likely to notice a 
change in his mother than she who had 
been at home all the time, and he thought 
their mother had been rather less gloomy 
of late. 

Ah! he was too happy to notice the 
change. It was there beyond all doubt. 
She could see it as plainly as the cottage 
there before them. 

He looked at her uneasily. It might be 
he now saw only the bright side of things. 
Was it really possible a material change 
could be going on in his mother's mental 
condition unobserved by him? The girl, 
the being in all the world he loved best 
after Eva, looked pale and haggard and 
fearful. It would be a dreadful thing if 
evil really were brewing. He determined 
to watch his mother closely. 
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At the end of a few days he spoke again 
on the subject to Clara. He said he had 
been able to perceive no alteration what- 
ever for the worse in his mother. He was 
still of opinion a change had taken place 
for the better. 

No, no, no. A thousand times, No. 
He could not see ; his eyes were dull. She 
had seen. She had surprised looks of bad 
import on her mother's face. Moreover, 
she had heard her mother's bitter, strange, 
menacing words. 

Menacing what? 

0, she did not know. She could not 
tell. Menacing — yes, dreadful menacing 
words ; words but half understood— about 
a creese. 

A creese ! What creese ? 

No doubt the one in the armoury. 

The girl looked terrified now. What 

vol. in. s 
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could he do ? Perhaps if any mental affec- 
tion were approaching his mother, she had 
already adopted the caution of insanity to 
conceal it. This was a terrible reflection. 
But what could he do? Plainly, nothing 
but watch. He watched as closely as pos- 
sible without running the risk of arousing 
attention. He saw nothing betokening de- 
spair or gloom in his mother's mind. On 
the contrary, she was to him more cheerful 
than he had seen her for many years. This 
was the reverse of satisfactory. It almost 
proved that his mother already possessed 
the cunning of the mad. This was dread- 
ful. 

In the forenoon of the day the Morning- 
tons were to arrive, Clara asked Philip to 
go with her, as she had matter of the first 
moment to speak to him about. He fol- 
lowed her. She led him into the armoury. 
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She pointed up to the trophy over the 
chimneypiece, and said, 

4 Get up and take away that creese. I 
am not easy while it is there. Do as I tell 
you, and ask no questions. Ask me no 
questions ; when mother and Eva meet, if 
what we dread has any foundation, it will 
show itself. Now, Philip, hide that creese 
away. Lock it up. Then I shall be at 
rest.' 

He went out of the room, carrying the 
weapon with him. When he returned he 
found Clara sitting where he had left her. 

4 Have you hidden it ?' she asked. 

4 Yes.' 

4 Where ?' 

4 In the drawer of my dressing-case/ 

4 Give me your keys. I know it is there, 
but, Philip, I cannot rest until I have seen 
it, and have myself turned the key upon it.' 
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He handed her his keys. She left the 
room, came back again in a few minutes, 
gave him his keys, and said with a sigh, 

' Yes, Philip, I have seen it. But re- 
member what I told you. Watch mother 
closely.' 

Philip was half distracted. He did not 
know what to do, where to go. It was un- 
certain when the guests would arrive. They 
might be there at four, and they might not 
come till after dinner. 

Dinner came and brought no visitors. 
It had been arranged that the Bertrams 
were not to wait a moment for the guests, 
so at six dinner was served. 

At half-past six a carriage drove up. 
Mrs. Bertram rose. She took Philip's arm, 
and moved into the great hall, followed by 
Clara. Philip cast one hurried glance at 
his sister. She made a firm imperative ges- 
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ture, signifying that he was to pay exclusive 
attention to his mother. 

They entered the great hall just as Sir 
Andrew led in Lady Mornington. Greet- 
ings were exchanged between Mrs. Bertram 
and the guests. Philip had kept Clara's 
caution in his mind. But it had been quite 
unnecessary. He had never seen his mo- 
ther so gracious. 

As the Morningtons approached, Clara 
Bertram and his mother fell back. Pre- 
sently he heard a voice saying, 

c You have come to steal away my only 
son, have you ?' 

He glanced at his mother. Her lips 
were dumb. She looked up at him in 
amazement. 

The voice resumed : 

'Fool, you never shall!' 

He looked in the direction of Eva. Clara 
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stood before her. He saw Clara's hand fly 
up. He saw the gleam of that accursed 
creese in the air. He saw the hand drop 
down. The hereditary taint had seized 
upon daughter, not mother. 

In that dining-room she died. From 
that day to this Philip Bertram has never 
entered the Cottage or the Demesne. He 
is now a very old man, a bachelor, the last 
man of his line. He has forbidden the 
gates of the Demesne to be shut. He has 
refused to let or keep the place in order. . 
To-day a hundred doors there swing idly in 
their jambs over the grave of a young girl 
who died fifty-five years ago. 



THE END. 
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